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WHERE  TO  START 

You  wouldn't  have  opened  this  handbook  if  you 
were  not  concerned  about  family  violence. 

You  are  not  alone. 

Hundreds  — perhaps  thousands  — of  Albertans 
are  working  in  their  communities  (maybe  your 
community)  to  understand  family  violence,  to 
change  attitudes,  to  help  those  caught  in  the  cycle 
of  violence. 

This  handbook  was  developed  by  and  for  Alberta 
citizens  who  are  concerned  about  family  violence, 
and  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  problem  and 
how  they  can  help. 


To  help  stop  family  violence  in  your  community, 
you  need  to  ... 

1.  Understand  the  problem; 

2.  Understand  what  may  be  needed; 

3.  Take  action  in  your  community. 


THIS  HANDBOOK  gives  you  basic  information 
about  the  three  steps: 

SECTION  ONE  helps  you  UNDERSTAND  THE 
PROBLEM: 

• how  and  why  it  happens; 

• what  happens  to  people  in  violent  relationships; 

• how  our  society  may  contribute  to  the  problem. 

SECTION  TWO  helps  you  UNDERSTAND  WHAT'S 
NEEDED: 

• by  helping  those  in  abusing  relationships; 

• by  those  trying  to  help; 

• by  the  community. 


SECTION  THREE  suggests  COMMUNITY  ACTION 
STEPS: 

• what  one  person  can  do; 

• how  a group  of  concerned  citizens  can  work  to 
ensure  that  "what's  needed''  becomes  available 
in  their  community. 

THE  RESOURCE  KIT  enclosed  with  the  handbook 
tells  where  to  get  more  specific  information: 

• what  written  material,  films,  and  so  on,  are 
available; 

• names  and  addresses  of  possible  resource 
people; 

• what  services  are  available  in  Alberta. 
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HOW  THIS  HANDBOOK  CAME  ABOUT 

This  handbook  is  living  proof  that  one  person  can 
make  a difference. 

The  one  person  was  Helen  Piimco,  the  director  of 
Family  and  Community  Support  Services  in  Banff. 

Helen  became  concerned  about  family  violence  in 
her  own  community,  and  she  started  looking  for 
information.  What  she  got  was  a tangle  of  red  tape. 

It  took  her  a year  and  a half  to  sort  out  where  to  get 
information  about  family  violence,  what  services 
existed,  what  services  did  not  exist,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  what. 

Helen's  background,  and  her  job,  mean  she  is 
better  able  than  most  people  to  find  her  way 
through  bureaucracies.  She  thought,  "If  it  took  me  a 
year  and  a half,  what  chance  would  someone  else 
have?" 

She  decided  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
provincial  handbook,  to  tell  other  concerned  citizens 
what  help  was  available,  where  to  find  it,  and  what 
other  communities  had  done.  In  short,  where  to 
start. 

Helen  talked  to  other  people,  in  her  own  and 
other  communities.  For  her  own  understanding,  she 
spent  time  in  a women's  emergency  shelter.  She 
made  some  phone  calls,  wrote  letters,  hosted 
meetings.  Items  showed  up  in  some  newspapers. 
Some  M.L.A.'s  heard  about  the  problem.  And  Helen 
wrote  a proposal. 

Her  proposal  ended  up  on  the  desk  of  Katrine 
McKenzie,  Director  of  the  provincial  Office  for  the 
Prevention  of  Family  Violence.  Katrine  was  enthusi- 
astic about  the  idea.  The  provincial  government 
agreed  that  a Handbook  was  needed,  and  agreed  to 
co-ordinate  and  fund  the  project. 

Early  on,  it  was  decided  that  "family  violence"  was 
too  broad  a topic  to  cover  in  one  handbook,  and  the 
focus  was  narrowed  to  "assaulted  women  and  their 
families.”  The  department  seconded  Shirley  Philippe 
from  Edmonton  Region  Consultation  Services  to 
co-ordinate  the  project,  and  contracted  Bonnie 
Hutchinson,  a private  consultant,  to  write  the 
handbook. 

Because  the  request  came  from  a community 
person,  was  supported  by  other  community  people, 
and  was  intended  to  help  communities  across  the 
province,  it  was  agreed  that  community  people 
should  be  asked  to  help  with  the  project. 

Regional  co-ordinators  in  Lethbridge,  Calgary, 
Camrose,  Edmonton,  Hinton,  St.  Paul  and  Grande 
Prairie  contacted  about  140  people  who  attended 
regional  meetings.*  They  talked  about  what  should 
go  into  the  handbook.  More  important,  they  shared 
experiences,  compared  notes,  and  learned  more 
about  each  other's  pressures  and  biasses.  After  the 
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meetings,  many  participants  sent  information  that 
had  been  valuable  to  them,  in  hope  that  it  would  be 
of  value  to  people  in  other  communities.  When  the 
first  draft  of  the  handbook  was  ready,  people  from 
across  the  province  read  it  and  made  numerous 
suggestions.* 

And  so  this  handbook  has  evolved,  based  on  the 
experiences  of  Alberta  citizens.  The  handbook  itself 
is  general  enough  to  be  used  for  many  years.  The 
resource  kit  telling  where  to  get  more  specific 
information  will  be  continuously  updated.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  intended  to  start  a newsletter,  so  Alberta 
citizens  concerned  about  family  violence  can  stay  in 
touch,  and  learn  from  one  another. 

As  Helen  Nimco  knows,  people  talking  to  each 
other  can  make  things  happen. 

*The  names  of  those  who  helped  are  on  the  last  page  of 
the  handbook. 


A LETTER  FROM  SHIRLEY  AND 
BONNIE 

Normally,  co-ordinators  and  authors  are 
supposed  to  be  invisible.  Only  their  work 
should  be  public.  But  we  want  to  deviate  a bit 
from  custom  and  tell  you  something  about 
working  on  this  handbook. 

Why?  Tor  two  reasons.  First,  family  violence 
is  itself  a deviation,  and  normal  customs  and 
policies  do  not  always  help  deal  with  family 
violence.  Secondly,  what  happened  to  us  as 
we  worked  on  this  project  has  happened  to 
other  people  who,  like  you,  are  concerned 
about  family  violence. 

A funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the 
typewriter.  We  couldn't  stay  faceless  and 
nameless  behind  our  cool,  professional  roles. 

When  we  began  working  on  this  handbook, 
we  knew  it  was  worthwhile  and  needed.  We 
were  excited  by  the  community  input,  pleased 
to  be  working  together,  and  a little  scared  by 
the  scope  of  the  project  — all  reasonable 
reactions. 

There  was  just  one  thing  we  were  not  quite 
prepared  for:  the  emotion  that  caught  us  as 
we  immersed  ourselves  in  the  topic  of  family 
violence. 

Neither  of  us  were  new  to  the  topic.  Both  of 
us,  in  our  own  lives,  through  our  friends,  in 
our  work,  had  been  confronted  by  abusive 
relationships.  Both  of  us  had  practical  expe- 
rience in  community  approaches  to  the 
problem.  We  should  have  been  prepared. 

And  yet,  as  we  read  the  literature,  as  we 
tried  to  understand  what  community  people 
had  told  us,  we  had  moments  of  overwhelm- 
ing anger  — not  at  men,  not  at  women,  but 
at  the  pain  and  injustice  some  people  must 
live  through.  We  had  other  moments  of 
despair:  "Where  do  we  start?” 

We  heard  horror  stories  of  services  that  did 
not  serve;  we  studied  the  dynamics  of  abusive 
relationships;  and  ancient  memories  began 
to  surface.  We  re-lived  painful  experiences 
long  forgotten.  We  each  said,  at  some  point, 

"I  thought  I dealt  with  that  long  ago.  1 can't 
believe  it's  still  there.” 


When  friends,  relatives  and  colleagues 
learned  we  were  working  on  "something  to 
do  with  battered  wives,”  we  ran  into  all  the 
reactions  that  every  community  group 
encounters  at  some  point: 

• "I  know  this  couple  who  ...”  and 

• "Don't  you  think  some  women  ask  for  it? 
...”  and 

• "I've  never  been  able  to  understand  why 
women  stay  if  they're  being  beaten  ...” 
and 

• "Give  the  batterers  a taste  of  their  own 
medicine  and  that'd  solve  the  problem 
..."  and 

• "Make  sure  you  don't  sound  like  militant 
feminists  ..."  and 

• "Your  project  is  a waste  of  time  because 
you  can't  help  anyway  ..." 

We  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  quitting  the 
project  A lucky  thing.  Because  as  we  dug  in 
and  plowed  on,  we  heard  other  stories  about: 

• Weekly  papers  who  run  regular  features 
to  help  the  public  understand  and  care 
about  family  violence; 

• Communities  working  co-operatively  to 
educate  themselves,  and  to  plan  a co- 
ordinated regional  approach  to  the 
problem; 

• "Anger  Management”  sessions  attended 
by  abusing  men  who  leam  more  con- 
structive ways  to  express  their  anger; 

• Elected  officials  willing  to  give  political 
and  financial  support; 

• Police,  counsellors,  and  other  "front  line" 
people  taking  special  courses  so  they 
will  handle  incidents  of  family  violence 
more  effectively; 

• Best  of  all,  we  heard  of  people  who  have 
broken  their  own  cycle  of  violence,  and 
are  now  working  to  help  others. 
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So  why  are  we  telling  you  all  this?  Because 
our  experience  might  be  your  experience. 

Working  on  this  project  has  reinforced  what 
we  (and  maybe  you)  already  know: 

1.  Family  violence  triggers  personal 
emotions  as  well  as  community  reac- 
tions. It  touches  our  deepest  values 
and  beliefs. 

2.  Family  violence  is  a tangle  of  issues: 
individual  and  community,  political 
and  historical,  legal  and  social. 

3.  We  need  to  understand  the  problem 
before  we  rush  into  developing  com- 
munity services. 

4.  We  need  to  deal  with  community 
attitudes  as  well  as  the  immediate 
needs  of  people  caught  in  violent 
relationships. 

5.  We  need  to  work  together,  and  be 
kind  to  one  another,  while  we  learn 
how  to  help  assaulted  women  and 
their  families. 

Mobody  said  it  was  easy. 

But  if  this  handbook  does  nothing  else,  it 
demonstrates  that  there  is  hope.  People 
talking  together  can  make  things  happen.  We 
can  make  a difference. 

Across  Alberta  are  caring  and  dedicated 
citizens  who  have  already  accomplished 
much.  You're  in  good  company. 

We  wish  you  well. 

Shirley  Philippe,  Project  Co-ordinator 
Bonnie  Hutchinson,  Writer 
1985 
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SECTION  ONE:  UNDERSTANDING  THE 
PROBLEM 

A.  PROFILE  OF  A VIOLENT  RELATIONSHIP* 

If  were  going  to  help  those  in  violent  relation- 
ships, we  need  to  understand  their  situation.  But 
sometimes  we  shy  away  from  stories  of  violence 
between  husband  and  wife,  because  the  stories  may 
seem  so  extreme,  or  so  shocking,  or  so  far  from  our 
own  experience.  It  may  be  hard  to  imagine  how  a 
loving  relationship  could  deterioriate  to  the  point  of 
violence. 

And  yet,  as  we  come  to  understand  abusive 
relationships,  we  may  see  that  the  sources  of 
violence  are  not  so  far  from  any  of  us.  Violent 
incidents  do  not  occur  in  a vacuum.  Though  each 
abusive  relationship  is  unique,  common  patterns  do 
occur.* 

The  following  example  is  a composite  of  many 
stories.  We  tell  this  story  to  illustrate  how  a violent 
relationship  can  happen: 


1.  Courtship 

She  could  be  a teenager  in  an  oppressive  home 
situation,  or  an  independent  woman  developing  a 
career. 

She  may  be  attracted  to  him  because  he  seems 
strong,  exciting  or  romantic.  He  may  be  attracted  to 
her  because  she  seems  fragile  and  in  need  of 
protection,  or  because  she  seems  glamorous  and 
independent.  They  probably  have  a strong  sexual 
attraction. 

He  may  be  jealous  or  possessive  of  her.  She  may 
find  this  flattering,  believing  his  jealousy  is  a sign  he 
really  loves  her. 

Though  either  or  both  of  them  may  appear 
confident,  it's  likely  that  inside  they  are  unsure  of 
themselves.  They  may  have  low  self-esteem.  Either 
or  both  of  them  may  have  experienced  violence  as  a 
child.  Almost  certainly,  being  together  makes  them 
feel  good. 


2.  Commitment 

At  some  point,  they  become  a "couple.”  Whether 
legally  married  or  living  together,  they  take  on  the 
traditional  roles  of  wife  and  husband. 

He  expects  her  to  be  "a  good  wife”  who  accommo- 
dates his  needs  and  cares  for  him.  She  wants  to  be 
"a  good  wife”  — one  who  pleases  her  husband. 
Though  she  may  be  assertive  in  other  situations,  in 
her  relationship  with  him  she  slips  into  a more 
passive  role,  perhaps  appreciating  that  she  now  has 
someone  who  cares  about  her.  They  both  believe, 
though  they  may  not  be  aware  of  it,  that  the  wife  is 
responsible  for  the  happiness  of  a household. 

He  is  dependent  on  her  for  emotional  support,  to 
create  for  him  a loving  environment,  to  make  him 
feel  masculine.  She  is  dependent  on  him  to  take 
charge,  to  be  the  dominant  one,  to  make  her  feel 
feminine.  She  may  become  financially  dependent  on 
him.  They  meet  each  other's  needs  for  a while.  Their 
mutual  dependence  draws  them  together,  and  they 
are  probably  happy  with  their  relationship. 


3.  Tension 


Things  begin  to  go  sour.  There  may  be  an 
external  source  of  pressure  — trouble  at  work  or 
financial  pressure.  He  may  begin  drinking  heavily. 
Often  the  couple's  first  pregnancy  changes  the  tone 
of  their  relationship. 

She  has  a harder  time  anticipating  what  he  wants. 
He  feels  cheated:  a man's  home  is  his  castle  and  the 
castle  is  not  measuring  up.  He  may  believe  you  have 
to  keep  wives  in  line.  He  begins  to  attack  her 


*Yes,  there  are  women  who  assault  men.  Of  these,  many  women  are  striking  back  after  years  of  being  beaten 
by  their  men.  By  far  the  majority  of  assaulted  adults  are  women  abused  by  the  men  they  live  with.  We 
therefore  use  the  more  typical  situation  — women  assaulted  by  men  — in  the  examples  in  this  Handbook. 
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verbally  with  insults,  putdowns,  name-calling,  accu- 
sations. He  may  begin  to  check  on  her,  to  control 
where  she  goes  and  who  she  sees.  The  mind  games 
begin. 

She  is  hurt  and  confused.  She  tries  harder  to 
please  him  — maybe  special  meals,  maybe  different 
make-up.  The  harder  she  tries,  the  less  he  respects 
her,  the  more  he  blames  her,  and  the  more  she 
blames  herself.  They  both  believe  her  job  is  to 
please  him.  He  is  not  pleased,  so  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  her. 

As  he  becomes  more  critical  and  more  oppres- 
sive, she  becomes  more  passive  and  less  sure  of 
herself.  She  feels  more  guilty.  The  tension  escalates. 


4.  The  first  violent  incident 

During  an  argument,  he  hits  her.  They  are  both 
shocked. 

He  begs  forgiveness  and  promises  it  will  never 
happen  again.  He  doesn't  know  what  got  into  him  — 
pressure  at  work  or  maybe  a little  too  much  to 
drink.  She  agrees  with  him.  He  wasn't  himself. 

Surely  if  he  loved  her  he  wouldn't  hit  her,  not  really. 
It  must  be  an  isolated  incident. 

He  is  kind  and  loving,  more  loving  than  he  has 
been  for  months.  Once  again  they  experience 
tenderness  and  passion,  more  intense  in  the  wake 
of  their  violent  emotions.  The  magic  is  back. 

They  do  not  discuss  the  incident.  They  do  not 
want  to  believe  it  happened,  so  it  didn't  Why  take  a 
chance  on  spoiling  their  fragile  harmony? 

The  intensity  of  their  emotion,  and  their  mutual 
denial,  draw  them  closer,  making  them  even  more 
dependent  on  one  another. 

But  a barrier  has  been  broken. 


5.  It  happens  again  ...  and  again 

Their  emotional  closeness  begins  to  deteriorate. 
Tension  begins  to  build  again.  The  insults  and 
accusations  start;  she  tries  harder  to  anticipate  his 
every  whim. 

Another  explosive  incident.  This  time  they  are  not 
so  shocked  when  he  attacks  her.  Again  he  is  contrite 
and  loving.  He  says  what  she  wants  to  hear.  She 
wants  it  to  be  true,  so  she  believes  him.  Again  they 
feel  closer  for  a while  — another  "honeymoon" 
stage  of  tenderness  and  loving,  entrapping  them 
further. 

The  cycle  repeats  itself  more  frequently:  tension 
build-up,  violent  explosion,  and  the  honeymoon. 

At  this  point,  she  probably  does  not  consider 
herself  an  abused  woman.  The  reality  hurts  too 
much  to  acknowledge,  so  she  denies  it.  Instead,  she 
feels  guilty,  tries  to  accommodate  him  (she  can't), 
tries  to  make  the  honeymoon  stage  last  (it  doesn't). 
He  does  not  consider  himself  an  abusing  husband. 
After  all,  he  loves  her.  She  hasn't  required  medical 
attention  after  the  blows.  He  didn't  draw  blood.  He 
hasn't  really  hurt  her,  just  kept  her  in  line. 

They  both  make  excuses  for  him:  he  had  an 
unhappy  childhood,  he's  under  pressure  these  days, 
it's  only  when  he's  drinking.  They  both  blame  her:  if 
she  has  been  more  understanding,  if  she  hadn't  said 
the  wrong  thing,  he  would  not  have  exploded.  She 
should  know  better  than  to  annoy  him  when  he's 
drinking. 

They  both  maintain  their  cloak  of  silence.  They 
don't  want  anyone  to  know  what  goes  on  behind 
their  closed  doors.  Ironically,  the  worse  the  situation 
gets,  the  more  they  are  cut  off  from  other  people, 
and  the  more  dependent  they  are  on  one  another. 
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6.  The  pattern  is  set 

The  cycle  continues:  tension  build-up,  violent 
explosion,  honeymoon.  The  violent  incidents 
become  more  serious,  and  the  honeymoons  are 
shorter. 

By  now  their  tenderness  and  affection  happen  only 
during  the  honeymoon  periods  — after  a beating. 
But  though  once  the  tenderness  made  her  believe 
he  cared  about  her,  now  it  may  feel  like  another 
violation.  And  though  once  he  kept  her  with 
promises  ("It  will  never  happen  again")  now  he  may 
use  threats  (Til  kidnap  the  children"). 

Her  anxiety  and  guilt  turn  to  fear.  She  doesn't 
know  when  the  next  attack  will  happen,  or  why.  Her 
self-esteem  drops.  She  blames  herself  because  she 
can't  control  the  situation;  she  feels  helpless  and 
powerless,  ashamed  and  humiliated.  She  begins  to 
believe  maybe  she  deserves  the  assaults.  Maybe  if 
she  could  be  a better  wife,  he  would  not  be  so 
angry.  But  sometimes  he  is  good  to  her  after  the 
beatings;  he  really  is  a good  man;  he  really  does 
love  her.  Maybe  this  time  the  emotional  closeness 
will  last. 

One  day  she  thinks,  "He  doesn't  hit  me  because 
he  is  drunk,  he  drinks  for  an  excuse  to  hit  me." 
Sometimes  when  he  walks  in  the  door,  she  knows 
it's  going  to  be  a bad  night.  As  a survival  tactic,  she 
may  provoke  fights,  unconsciously  wanting  to  speed 
up  the  cycle  so  they  can  get  the  violence  over  with. 
He  accuses  her  of  pushing  him  into  violence. 
Sometimes  she  does  — as  a way  to  end  for  awhile 
the  unbearable  tension.  Physical  abuse  may  be 
easier  to  tolerate  than  the  emotional  and  verbal 
abuse  that  precedes  it.  Outsiders  may  see  that  one 
or  the  other  of  them  causes  the  violence.  In  reality, 
like  the  jailer  and  the  prisoner,  they  are  both  locked 
in  the  cycle  of  violence. 


7.  Coining  and  Going 

Something  breaks  the  cloak  of  silence.  Perhaps 
she  needs  medical  attention,  or  neighbors  call  the 
police,  or  she  is  afraid  for  the  children  and  talks  to 
someone.  Their  violence  becomes  public. 

Mow  begins  the  most  frustrating  stage  for  those 
who  try  to  help.  Outsiders  do  not  understand  how 
seductive  the  cycle  of  violence  is,  or  how  powerful 
the  couple's  bond  to  one  another.  Outsiders  see 
only  that  he  hits  her  and  she  goes  back  to  him. 
Trying  to  help  the  couple  may  seem  futile. 

She  cannot  leave  because  she  needs  to  believe  in 
the  times  he  is  good  to  her,  because  she  fears  his 
threats,  because  she  does  not  see  any  options.  By 
now,  she  is  a pulverized  human  being.  She  may 
drink  or  take  pills  to  blot  out  the  pain.  She  feels 
worthless,  unloveable,  humiliated.  She  does  not 
believe  she  could  make  it  on  her  own,  or  that  she 
can  escape  the  campaign  of  terror. 

What  is  less  obvious  is  that,  even  though  he  may 
blame  her,  beneath  his  aggressive  exterior,  he  too 
feels  worthless  and  unloveable.  He  cannot  imagine 
being  without  her.  He  needs  her  emotional  support, 
yet  he  is  good  to  her  only  when  he  fears  losing  her. 
He  does  everything  in  his  power  to  drive  her  away 
(verbal  attacks,  beating  her,  sexual  assault,  hitting 
the  children),  and  then  everything  in  his  power  to 
get  her  back  ("I'll  go  for  counselling.  I'll  quit 
drinking,  you  have  no  right  to  break  up  our  family, 
you'd  starve  without  me.  I'll  find  you  and  kill  you,  I 
need  you.  I'll  never  hit  you  again"). 

Outsiders  find  it  hard  to  understand  that  their 
need  for  each  other  is  as  powerful  as  their  need  to 
break  away.  They  are  trapped  in  their  violent 
relationship.  He  is  compelled  to  drive  her  away  and 
win  her  back;  she  must  leave  and  return.  Most  likely, 
they  will  advance  and  retreat  numerous  times  before 
they  can  change  the  cycle  of  violence. 

But  each  time  she  leaves  him  and  returns,  there  is 
more  danger.  The  next  incident  is  likely  to  be  more 
violent,  and  outside  helpers  more  likely  to  have 
given  up  on  both  of  them. 
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8.  Can  the  cycle  be  broken? 

There  are  three  ways  the  cycle  of  violence  can  be 
broken: 

1.  THEY  LEARN  TO  LIVE  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE. 

This  is  rare.  It  happens  if  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  find  the  right  kind  of  help,  if  there  is  enough 
attraction  and  motivation  left  between  them,  if  he 
does  not  believe  he  can  get  away  with  more 
violence. 

2.  SHE  LEAVES. 

This  will  happen  if  she  comes  to  believe  they  can 
never  break  the  cycle  of  violence,  if  she  is  more 
terrified  of  staying  than  of  leaving,  and  if  she  finds 
sufficient  outside  support  so  she  can  make  it  on 
her  own. 

3.  ONE  OF  THEM  DIES. 

By  the  time  a violent  relationship  becomes  public, 
the  situation  may  seem  so  extreme  that  we  cannot 
identify  with  it.  Yet  the  couple  started  out,  like  most 
couples,  as  two  people  who  hoped  they  could  find 
happiness  by  being  together. 

As  community  people,  we  can  help  them  break 
the  cycie  of  violence.  Section  Three  of  this  Hand- 
book suggests  some  ways.  But  before  we  can  help 
them,  our  starting  point  is  understanding  that,  even 
though  their  behavior  becomes  extreme,  their  needs 
and  desires  are  the  same  as  ours. 

B.  A DEFINITION 

In  this  handbook,  we  use  the  terms  "family 
violence"  and  "abusive  relationships"  inter- 
changeably. Often  violent  or  abusive  behavior  is 
called  "battering,"  which  is  defined  as  ", assaultive 
behavior  between  adults  in  an  intimate , sexual , 
usually  co-habiting  relationship." 

Assaultive  behavior  can  take  many  forms,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to: 

Physical  abuse:  pushing,  shoving,  slapping, 
punching,  kicking,  breaking  bones,  locking  out  of 
one's  home,  abandoning  in  an  unsafe  place, 
murder. 


Emotional  and  psychological  abuse:  putdowns; 
constant  criticism;  breaking  down  one's  belief 
system  (cultural  or  religious);  threats  to  hurt  or  kill 
children  or  pets;  making  partner  watch  children 
being  abused  and  not  allowing  partner  to  intervene; 
destruction  of  property  and  pets;  jealousy;  denying 
the  partner  the  opportunity  to  keep  friends,  social 
contacts,  outside  interests;  controlling  partner's  talk; 
making  partner  account  for  every  minute,  every 
action;  controlling  with  fear. 

Sexual  abuse:  forced  unwanted  sex;  demanding 
that  partner  wear  more/less  provocative  clothing; 
forced  sex  with  objects,  friends,  animals;  insisting 
that  partner  act  out  pornographic  fantasies;  denial 
of  partner's  sexuality. 

Economic  abuse:  allowing  partner  no  money  of 
her  own  or  no  opportunity  to  improve  her  earning 
capacity;  forcing  partner  to  hand  over  every  penny, 
whether  or  not  she  works/eams  own  money;  forcing 
partner  to  account  for  every  cent. 

C.  SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

Are  abused  wives  rare?  Unfortunately,  no. 

In  May,  1982,  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
officially  adopted  that: 


1 out  of  10  Canadian  women  are  battered 
by  their  husbands.1 


Statistics  Canada  (1981)  indicate  there  are 
550,000  Alberta  women  legally  married  or  living 
with  a male  partner.  This  means: 


There  are  potentially  55,000  abused 
women  in  Alberta. 


Alberta  Social  Services  and  Community  Health 
reports  that  in  1984,  approximately  3,235  women 
and  4,415  children  were  housed  in  Alberta's  thirteen 
women's  emergency  shelters. 

It  is  estimated  that  1.1%  of  men  are  assaulted  by 
their  spouse.2 

If  national  statistics  are  applied  to  Alberta  on  the 
basis  of  population,  this  means: 


There  are  potentially  5,775  abused  hus- 
bands in  Alberta. 


'The  Mouse  of  Commons  accepted  the  estimate  given  in  Wife  Battering  in  Canada:  The  Vicious  Circle,  prepared 
in  1 980  by  Linda  MacLeod  for  the  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women.  Other  researchers  generally 
regard  this  as  a low  estimate. 

2Estimates  in  Dobash  and  Dobash:  Violence  Against  Wives,  1979. 
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A number  of  studies  on  family  violence  have 
reported  that  when  women  resort  to  violence  against 
their  spouses,  most  do  so  as  an  act  of  desperation 
after  years  of  being  beaten.  Long-term  physical 
abuse  between  spouses  is  almost  always  perpe- 
trated by  the  man. 

Wife  assault  is  a fact  of  life  in  families  across 
Canada.  Women  are  kicked,  punched,  beaten, 
burned,  threatened,  knifed  and  shot,  not  by 
strangers,  but  by  the  men  they  live  with.  In  every 
neighborhood  there  are  women  beaten  by  their 
husbands  or  live-in  lovers. 

Some  other  facts:3 

• Wife  assault  is  as  common  in  rural  house- 
holds as  in  cities. 

Unfortunately  for  rural  women,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  escape  the  situation  because  there  may 
be  no  place  for  a rural  woman  to  go,  or  no  way  to 
get  there. 

• Wife  assault  is  as  common  in  high  income  as 
in  low  income  families. 

However,  low  income  women  are  more  likely  to 
use  facilities  such  as  women's  shelters;  middle 
and  upper  income  women  are  less  likely  to  admit 
they  are  battered,  and  more  likely  to  use 
resources  other  than  shelters. 

• Wife  assault  spans  all  ages,  races  and 
nationalities. 

• Wife  assault  is  rarely  a one-time  occurrence. 

Each  assault  reduces  the  assaulter's  internal 
control,  and  makes  it  more  likely  that  another 
incident  will  occur.  Thus,  the  more  it  happens,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  happen  again. 

• Beatings  are  frequently  severe.  In  about  one- 
third  of  cases,  medical  treatment  is  required. 
Injuries  include  bruises,  lacerations,  fractures, 
dislocations,  bums,  scalds.  Women  have  been 
attacked  with  fists,  boots,  broken  bottles,  knives, 
razors,  belts  with  buckles. 

• Wife  assaults  do  become  homicides.  Of  107 
reported  murders  in  immediate  families  in  Can- 
ada in  1975,  the  wife  was  killed  by  the  husband  in 
49  cases,  but  the  husband  was  killed  by  the  wife 
in  only  8.  Of  all  homicide  victims  in  Canada 
between  1961  and  1974,  60%  of  all  female 
victims  were  killed  within  a family  context,  more 
than  double  the  proportion  of  male  victims. 

• Wife  assaults  happen  after  hours.  70%  of  wife 
battering  occurs  between  5:00  p.m.  and  7:00  a.m. 
About  half  the  incidents  occur  on  weekends. 


• Most  wife  assaults  happen  in  private  places, 

away  from  the  eyes  of  neighbors,  friends  and  any 
potential  help  for  the  victim.  Most  cases  occur  in 
the  family  home,  the  kitchen  and  master  bedroom 
being  the  most  dangerous  rooms.  When  domestic 
disputes  occur  outside  the  home,  they  usually 
take  place  where  help  is  non-existent,  for  example 
in  a car. 

• Wife  assaults  often  occur  during  pregnancy. 

The  first  violent  incident  often  occurs  during 
pregnancy.  Several  researchers  identify  pregnancy 
as  the  factor  which  most  often  triggers  violence. 

D.  A HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Wife  abuse  is  not  new.  It  is  centuries-old. 

• In  2500  B.C.  if  a wife  talked  back  to  her  husband, 
he  could  engrave  her  name  on  a brick  and  use 
the  brick  to  hit  her. 

• Wife  beating  and  wife  killing  were  rights  of  Greek 
and  Roman  men. 

• In  the  middle  ages,  church  and  state  accepted 
that  a wife  was  the  property  of  her  husband.  Wives 
could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  they  could  be 
burned  at  the  stake  for  scolding,  nagging  or 
talking  back  to  their  husbands. 

• In  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  ruled  that  a 
husband  could  not  beat  his  wife  with  a stick 
thicker  than  the  width  of  his  thumb. 

• In  the  nineteenth  century,  a judge  stated,  "If  no 
permanent  injury  has  been  inflicted  ...  by  the 
husband,  it  is  better  to  draw  the  curtain,  shut  out 
the  public  gaze,  and  leave  the  parties  to  forget 
and  forgive."  Even  in  the  twentieth  century,  the 
judge's  instruction  to  "draw  the  curtain"  has  been 
followed  by  those  in  a position  to  help. 

But  attitudes  are  changing:  and  changed  attitudes 

are  reflected  in  our  laws: 

• In  Canada,  in  1968,  for  the  first  time,  a spouse 
could  be  granted  a divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
physical  cruelty. 

• In  Canada,  as  of  1983,  a husband  could  be 
charged  with  raping  his  wife. 

• In  recent  years,  Canadian  police  forces  are  more 
likely  to  lay  assault  charges  against  a person  who 
physically  attacks  his  spouse. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  Canadians  — including 

Albertans  — have  expressed  increasing  concern 

about  abuse  between  spouses.  Alberta  was  the  first 


5 Information  taken  from  Linda  MacLeod:  Wife  Battering  in  Canada:  The  Vicious  Circle,  1980. 
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province  to  have  a women's  emergency  shelter  — 
developed  by  volunteers  — and  there  are  now 
numerous  community  groups  working  in  various 
ways  to  reduce  family  violence  in  Alberta.  In  May, 
1985,  a motion  addressing  the  problem  of  family 
violence  was  debated  in  the  Alberta  legislature. 

These  expressions  of  concern  are  encouraging.  It 
means  our  society  and  our  province  will  no  longer 
accept  the  abuse  of  one  spouse  by  another.  As  a 
M.L.A.  said  in  the  Alberta  legislature,  "No  civilized 
society  can  allow  some  of  its  members  to  beat  other 
weaker  members  without  consequences." 

E.  WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  GETS  INTO 
A VIOLENT  RELATIONSHIP? 

Facts  and  figures  tell  us  part  of  the  story,  but  to 
help  those  in  violent  relationships,  it's  also  useful  to 
understand  the  people  we  want  to  help. 

Those  who  work  with  abusing  partners  say 
abusers  tend  to  have  characteristics  in  common; 
there  is  an  "abusive  personality."  In  contrast, 
partners  who  are  abused  do  not  start  out  with 
similar  characteristics.  However,  being  abused  over 
a prolonged  time  tends  to  result  in  common 
behavior  patterns  which  are  developed  as  a way  to 
cope  with  the  abuse.4 


Looking  at  characteristics  of  people  in  violent 
relationships  helps  us  see  how,  over  time,  they 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  each  other,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to  break  out  of  their 
destructive  pattern  as  depicted  in  the  diagram  on 
the  next  page. 

In  a sad  way,  the  abuser  and  the  abused  partner 
become  well-suited  to  one  another,  tied  together  in 
their  violent  relationship: 

• They  probably  both  have  low  self-esteem;  down 
deep  they  may  not  believe  they  deserve  better; 

• They  are  both  dependent  on  one  another; 

• His  explosive  temper  would  only  be  accepted  by 
someone  as  loyal  and  compliant  as  she  has 
become;  they  both  make  excuses  for  him; 

• His  willingness  to  blame  complements  her  willing- 
ness to  accept  guilt; 

• She  wants  the  violence  to  stop,  but  the  relation- 
ship to  continue.  He  also  wants  the  relationship  to 
continue,  and  will  only  curtail  the  violence  if  he 
has  enough  fear  of  losing  the  relationship. 

Their  patterns  of  relating  are  not  so  different 
from  many  traditional  relationships.  They  have 
merely  pushed  the  pattern  to  its  extreme. 


4 Research  into  "traumatic  bonding"  is  useful  in  helping  to  understand  how  an  abused  person  — even  one 
who  started  out  self-confident  — can  become  dependent  on  and  loyal  to  the  abuser. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ASSAULTING  PARTNER 
(before  and  during  relationship): 

• May  be  from  any  social  or  economic  level;  any 
educational,  racial,  national,  or  age  group. 

• Probably  experienced  violence  as  a child. 

• Most  likely  to  be  a man. 

. LOW  SELF-ESTEEM. 

Does  not  feel  he  achieves  ideals  and  goals  for 
self;  feels  he's  a failure,  even  if  successful  by 
others'  standards. 

. EMOTIONAL  DEPENDENCY. 

Needs  mate  for  emotional  support.  Subject  to 
secret  depressions  known  only  to  family.  Often 
impulsive;  explosive  temper. 

. BLAMES  OTHERS. 

Does  not  accept  responsibility  for  his  anger  or  his 
actions.  Commonly  blames  victim.  Often  uses  "the 
devil  made  me  do  it"  rationale:  "If  I hadn't  been 
drinking  ..."  Feels  no  guilt. 

. LACKS  EMPATHY. 

Expects  others  to  understand  his  reasons  for 
violent  behavior,  but  cannot  understand  victim's 
feelings  or  perceptions  of  the  situation. 

. POSSESSIVE  AND  JEALOUS. 

Believes  wife  is  his  property.  Jealous;  expresses 
great  fear  of  being  abandoned  or  "cheated  on." 
Containment,  control  of  mate.  May  use  espionage 
tactics  against  her  (e.g.  checks  mileage,  times 
errands). 

• BELIEVES  IT'S  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Believes  that  forcible  behavior  will  make  the  family 
secure;  keep  wife  and  children  together  and  in 
line. 

. ISOLATED. 

Describes  relationship  with  mate  as  closest  he's 
ever  known.  Probably  stays  in  contact  with  his  own 
family. 

. MAKES  PROMISES. 

Suggests  great  potential  for  change  and 
improvement. 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ASSAULTED  PARTNER 
(after  prolonged  abuse): 

• May  be  from  any  social  or  economic  level;  any 
educational,  racial,  national,  or  age  group. 

• Did  not  necessarily  experience  violence  as  a child. 

• Most  likely  to  be  a woman. 

. LOW  SELF-ESTEEM. 

May  no  longer  believe  she  is  worthwhile  or 
loveable.  Continued  faith  and  hope  that  husband 
will  get  his  "lucky"  break. 

. EMOTIONAL  DEPENDENCY. 

Stops  taking  care  of  self  and  focusses  on  mate 
and  children.  Often  subject  to  depression.  High 
risk  for  secret  drugs  and  alcohol. 

. BLAMES  SELF. 

Accepts  blame  and  responsibility  for  violent 
encounter.  May  believe  she  "causes"  assault. 
Thinks  mate  can't  help  it.  Her  willingness  to 
accept  guilt  reduces  assaulter's  need  to  accept 
responsibility  for  his  actions. 

LOYALTY. 

Stands  by  abuser  and  often  defends  his  actions. 
Makes  excuses  for  him.  Wants  violence  to  end  but 
relationship  to  continue. 

• COMPLIANT. 

Tries  to  pacify,  please,  obey,  as  the  major  way  to 
survive.  Unable  to  convince  partner  of  loyalty. 
Allows  containment  or  confinement  by  mate.  May 
interpret  jealousy  as  sign  that  mate  "cares." 

. BELIEVES  IT'S  FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

Believes  short-term  acceptance  of  violent  behavior 
will  lead  to  long-term  resolution  of  family 
problems. 

. ISOLATED. 

Gradually  cut  off  from  friends,  outsiders.  Often 
loses  contact  with  her  own  family. 

. BELIEVES  PROMISES. 

Unrealistic  hope  that  change  will  happen  soon. 
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F.  THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE 

Battering  behavior  usually  follows  a definite  cycle.5 
Understanding  this  cycle  is  important  in  learning  to 
help  those  in  abusive  relationships.  The  cycle  of 
violence  helps  explain  why  she  stays. 

Phase  One  TENSION  BUILDING  STAGE 

He  attacks  her  verbally  with  insults, 
put-downs,  accusations.  Minor  batter- 
ing incidents  occur.  She  tries  to  calm 
him,  trying  to  anticipate  his  every 
whim.  As  tension  builds,  she  becomes 
more  passive,  he  becomes  more 
oppressive.  She  blames  herself  for  not 
being  able  to  control  the  situation;  she 
feels  helpless.  Tension  becomes 
unbearable. 

Phase  Two  ACUTE  BATTERING  INCIDENT 

Tensions  that  built  up  in  Phase  One 
erupt  into  violence.  The  incident  is 
usually  triggered  by  an  external  event 


or  internal  state  of  the  man,  rather 
than  by  the  woman's  behavior.  It  is 
during  this  stage  that  the  woman  is 
most  likely  to  be  sexually  assaulted, 
injured  or  killed. 

Phase  Three  HONEYMOON  STAGE 

After  the  acute  battering  incident,  the 
man  becomes  extremely  loving,  kind 
and  contrite.  He  begs  forgiveness  and 
promises  it  will  never  happen  again. 

As  their  relationship  deteriorates,  his 
loving  behavior  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  her.  Tor  a time,  he  seems  like 
the  man  she  fell  in  love  with.  Guilt  also 
holds  her.  They  both  believe  she  is 
responsible  for  his  future  welfare,  or,  if 
she  leaves,  for  breaking  up  the  home. 
If  she  stays,  it  is  not  long  before  the 
loving  behavior  gives  way  to  small 
battering  incidents.  A NEW  CYCLE  OE 
VIOLENCE  BEGINS. 


THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE 


Attraction 


Life 

without 

violence? 


She 

leaves. 


Suicide  or 
Homicide. 


5Lenore  Walker:  The  Battered  Woman,  1979. 
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Over  time,  the  cycle  of  violence  shifts.  Honeymoon 
periods  become  shorter;  tension  and  violence 
increase.  Some  who  work  with  those  in  abusive 
relationships  say  "indifference"  sometimes  becomes 
a phase  of  the  cycle. 

THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE  OVER  TIME 


Frances  Woods6  has  identified  stages  a battered 
woman  goes  through,  as  she  lives  within  the  cycle  of 
violence  over  a period  of  time.  She  may  need 
different  kinds  of  help  at  different  stages: 

STAGES  IN  THE  BATTERED  WOMAN  S EXPERIENCE 
Stage  One  DENIAL 

An  abused  woman's  most  common 
response  to  early  battering  incidents  is 
to  deny  there  is  a problem.  Denial  is  a 
common  human  response  to  any  trau- 
matic experience.  She  may  simply  not 
be  able  to  believe  the  incident 
happened. 

If  she  grew  up  with  violence,  a woman 
may  downplay  the  incident  ("He  only 
shoved  me")  or  may  believe  that 
violence  is  normal.  If  she  did  not  grow 
up  with  violence,  her  image  of  "a 
battered  woman"  may  be  someone 
poorly-educated  or  low  income,  and 
she  does  not  want  to  perceive  herself 
in  that  way.  She  is  ashamed  and  does 
not  want  anyone  to  know. 

The  couple  probably  does  not  discuss 
the  incidents  for  fear  that  talking 
might  trigger  more  incidents. 

Stage  Two  BLAMING  HERSELF 

Guilt  and  turmoil  characterize  the 
woman's  feelings  as  she  begins  to 
recognize  that  she  is  battered.  Three 
factors  contribute  to  her  blaming 
herself: 

• Low  self-esteem:  even  if  she  started 
with  a high  level  of  self-confidence, 
being  abused  makes  her  doubt  her 
worth.  She  begins  to  believe  that  she 
deserves  the  abuse. 

• Others  blame  her:  her  husband  is 
likely  to  blame  her  ("if  you'd  keep  the 
kids  out  of  the  toolbox,  I would  not 
have  to  get  mad"),  and  she  accepts 
responsibility  for  his  actions.  Wides- 
pread public  opinion  that  "she  must 
have  asked  for  it,"  and  that  women  are 
responsible  for  what  happens  in  a 
family  reinforce  that  she  is  to  blame. 

• She  needs  to  feel  some  power:  as  the 
situation  deteriorates  and  she  feels 
increasingly  powerless,  she  can  get 
some  sense  of  controlling  the  situa- 
tion if  she  believes  she  causes  it.  The 
logic  goes:  "I  must  provoke  him  to  hit 
me.  If  it's  me  that  makes  him  do  it,  I 
could  stop  provoking  him  and  then  he 
would  stop  hitting  me.  I'll  try  harder." 


6Frarxces  B.  Woods:  Living  Without  Violence,  1981. 
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Stage  Three  SEEKING  HELP 

Reaching  for  help  is  often  a negative 
experience. 

Friends  and  family  may  disbelieve  her, 
or  may  tell  her  she  is  to  blame,  or  that 
"You  made  your  bed,  lie  in  it." 

Women  may  find  that  police,  lawyers, 
and  the  legal  system  are  guided  by 
rules  set  up  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  the  assaulter  more  than  the  victim. 

Rural  women  may  find  services  do  not 
exist.  Even  a woman  who  has  access  to 
services  may  not  find  doctors,  counsel- 
lors  or  other  helpers  with  in-depth 
understanding  of  her  situation.  The 
common  belief  that  violence  in  the 
home  is  a family  affair  may  mean 
potential  helpers  do  not  feel  they 
should  intervene.  Societal  values  of 
keeping  the  family  together  at  all  cost 
may  convince  her  to  return. 

She  is  in  a no-win  situation.  If  she 
leaves,  "She  didn't  try."  If  she  stays, 
"She  must  like  it." 

If  a woman  reaches  out  for  help  and 
finds  none,  she  may  be  driven  back  to 
the  violent  relationship. 

Stage  Four  GOING  IN  AND  OUT  OF  THE  RELA- 
TIONSHIP (AMBIVALENCE) 

Those  who  work  with  assaulted  women 
say  80%  to  90%  of  women  leave  and 
return  to  the  relationship  more  than 
once.  This  ambivalent  stage  causes 
misunderstanding,  hostility,  and  frus- 
tration towards  the  assaulted  woman, 
and  may  lead  potential  helpers  to  give 
up  on  her. 

During  the  ambivalent  stage,  the 
woman  is  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
leave  or  stay  in  the  relationship.  She 
must  go  back  and  forth  to  help  her 
decide. 

She  may  try  counselling  to  salvage  the 
relationship.  However,  few  assaulting 
mates  will  attend  counselling,  and 
even  if  they  go,  counselling  alone 
seldom  stops  assaulters  from  hitting. 
Counselling  in  combination  with  exter- 
nal control  (e.g.  a restraining  order) 
has  sometimes  made  a difference. 

Why  does  she  leave?  She  believes  her 
life  is  in  danger.  She  fears  for  her 
children.  She  has  some  hope  of  sup- 
porting herself  in  the  outside  world. 


She  has  mustered  enough  self- 
confidence  to  believe  she  can  have  a 
satisfying  life  on  her  own.  When  she 
leaves,  she  tests  if  she  can  survive  in 
the  outside  environment. 

Why  does  she  go  back?  She  wants  the 
relationship  (she  still  loves  him).  She 
believes  his  promises  or  his  threats. 
She  feels  guilty  about  breaking  up  the 
family.  She  feels  worthless  and  fears 
she  can't  make  it  on  her  own.  When 
she  goes  back,  she  tests  if  the  rela- 
tionship can  be  changed.  She  needs  to 
be  sure  she's  given  it  every  chance. 
Though  nearly  all  assaulted  women  go 
through  the  pattern  of  ambivalence, 
each  does  so  in  her  own  way.  She  may 
leave  and  return  few  or  many  times; 
she  may  come  to  a resolution  gradu- 
ally or  suddenly.  The  ambivalent  stage 
may  last  for  years. 

Stage  Five  LIVING  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 

Whether  she  stays  or  leaves,  the 
woman  will  probably  need  on-going 
support.  Fear,  low  self-esteem  and 
flash-backs  of  the  violence  may  plague 
her.  Some  say  it  takes  five  years  to 
recover  from  a violent  relationship. 
Some  say  it  takes  forever. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  STAGES  IN  A BATTERED  WOMAN'S  EXPERIENCE 


1.  DENIAL  OF  ASSAULT 

] 

t 

2.  BLAMING  HERSELF 

j 

i 

3.  SEEKING  HELP 

J 

1 

4.  AMBIVALENCE 

4A.  Using  counselling  to  make 

4B. Going  in  and  out 

relationship  non-violent 

of  relationship 

5.  LIVING  WITHOUT  VIOLENCE 


5A.  Remaining  in  the  relationship 


5B.  Ending  the  relationship 
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G.  MYTHS  AND  REALITIES 

MYTH:  BATTERING  IS  A PRIVATE  MATTER.  NO 

ONE  SHOULD  DISRUPT  FAMILY 
SANCTITY. 

REALITY:  Families  should  be  protected  from  the 
invasion  of  their  privacy  except  when 
the  interests  of  individual  family 
members  and/or  the  community  are 
jeopardized.  The  interests  of  family 
members  and  the  community  are  jeo- 
pardized when  individuals  suffer 
from  the  threat  or  reality  of  family 
violence. 

Battering  is  assault  and  assault  is  a 
crime,  whether  it  occurs  within  or 
outside  of  the  home.  The  belief  that 
family  violence  is  "private"  stigmat- 
izes those  caught  in  violent  relation- 
ships, makes  others  reluctant  to 
intervene,  and  thus  perpetuates  the 
problem. 

MYTH:  WIFE  ASSAULT  SS  RARE,  OR  WE'D  HEAR 

MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

REALITY:  One  in  ten  women,  and  about  one  in  a 
hundred  men,  are  abused  by  their 
married  or  common  law  partners.  In 
Alberta  that  means  about  55,000 
women,  and  about  5,500  men  are 
potential  victims  of  assault  in  their 
own  homes. 

We  don't  hear  about  abusive  relation- 
ships because  both  partners  hide  the 
facts  from  others.  Their  secrecy  is 
made  easier  because  communities 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  abuse 
occurs.  Societal  values  may  accept 
violence  in  men  — especially  when 
directed  against  wives  — so  violent 
incidents  are  not  recognized  as 
assault. 

MYTH:  WOMEN  "ASK  FOR  ST."  THEY  DRIVE  MEN 

TO  VIOLENCE. 

REALITY:  Stress  and  conflict  are  part  of  any 
relationship.  Violence  is  never  an 
appropriate  way  to  solve  a problem. 
No  one  deserves  to  be  beaten. 

In  the  early  stages  of  a violent  rela- 
tionship, abused  women  try  hard  to 
be  and  do  whatever  their  husbands 
want  of  them,  partly  in  hopes  of 
avoiding  the  violence.  In  later  stages, 
as  a survival  technique,  some  women 
may  provoke  fights,  to  get  the  vio- 
lence over  with  and  reduce  the 
tension. 


MYTH:  ASSAULTED  WOMEN  LIKE  IT,  OR  THEY 

WOULDN'T  STAY. 

REALITY:  Women  stay  for  varied  and  complex 
reasons.  They  hope  to  change  the 
man  they  love,  believe  the  honeymoon 
promises,  feel  guilt  for  breaking  up  a 
family,  fear  his  threats,  do  not  have 
the  social  or  economic  resources  to 
make  it  on  their  own,  and/or  have  no 
place  to  go. 

MYTH:  THERE'S  NO  POINT  IN  HELPING  BAT- 

TERED WOMEN.  THEY'LL  JUST  GO  BACK. 

REALITY:  During  the  ambivalent  stage,  battered 
women  are  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  go  or  stay.  Forces  pulling  them 
away  are  as  strong  as  forces  pulling 
toward  the  relationship.  They  leave  to 
test  if  they  can  survive  outside  the 
relationship,  and  return  to  test  if  the 
relationship  can  change.  While  frus- 
trating to  outsiders,  this  stage  ena- 
bles women  to  finally  resolve  their 
situation. 

MYTH:  ABUSERS  ARE  VIOLENT  IN  ALL  THEIR 

RELATIONSHIPS. 

REALITY:  Men  who  believe  wives  are  their  prop- 
erty and  must  be  controlled  do  not 
have  the  same  belief  about  other 
people,  so  are  not  necessarily  violent 
toward  others.  Sometimes  outsiders 
cannot  believe  the  abuse  occurs, 
because  the  abuser  seems  quiet  and 
controlled  outside  his  home. 

MYTH:  THE  BATTERER  IS  NOT  A LOVING 

PARTNER. 

REALITY:  The  same  impulsiveness  that  leads 
batterers  to  violence  carries  into  the 
honeymoon  stage,  when  the  batterer 
may  be  passionately  loving  and  affec- 
tionate. Such  loving  behavior  often 
keeps  the  battered  partner  in  the 
relationship. 

MYTH:  DRINKING  CAUSES  ABUSIVE  BEHAVIOR. 

REALITY:  Though  drinking  and  battering  are 

often  associated,  one  does  not  cause 
the  other.  The  batterer  has  qualities 
(low  self-esteem,  poor  impulse  con- 
trol) which  are  contributing  factors  to 
both  drinking  and  violence. 
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MYTH:  GIVING  THE  BATTERERS  "A  TASTE  OF 

THEIR  OWN  MEDICINE''  WILL  STOP  THE 
VIOLENCE. 

REALITY:  Using  violence  to  stop  violence  is  a 
contradiction,  and  it  doesn't  work. 
Violence  generates  more  violence. 
However,  several  pilot  projects  in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  indicate  that 
arresting  and  prosecuting  batterers 
does  reduce  repeat  offenses.  Abusers 


need  to  know  their  behavior  will  not 
be  accepted. 

MYTH:  NOBODY  CAN  HELP  PEOPLE  IN  A VIO- 

LENT RELATIONSHIP. 

REALITY:  Across  Alberta,  people  have  broken 
the  cycle  of  violence  in  their  lives. 
Most  had  help  from  others.  Helping 
those  in  violent  relationships  is  not 
easy,  but  it  is  possible. 
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IN  SUMMARY:  WHY  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
HAPPENS 

FACTORS  THAT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  WIFE  ASSAULT: 

1.  THE  PARTNERS'  CHARACTERISTICS  HOLD  THEM 
TOGETHER: 

As  abused  partners  adapt  and  become  more 
compliant,  as  a way  to  cope  with  being  abused, 
the  partners'  characteristics  make  them  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  one  another. 

• Characteristics  in  common:  both  may  have  Sow 
self-esteem;  both  believe  they  are  acting  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  family;  both  believe  they 
cannot  survive  without  each  other. 

• Complementary  characteristics  (after  prolonged 
abuse):  aggressive/passive;  demanding/com- 
pliant;  blaming/ accepting  guilt. 

2.  THE  CYCLE  OF  VIOLENCE: 

• Eventually,  the  couple's  only  tenderness  and 
affection  happens  during  a honeymoon  stage  — 
after  a beating.  The  absence  of  other  closeness  in 
their  lives  makes  them  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  honeymoon. 

• Isolation:  the  worse  their  relationship  gets,  the 
more  they  are  cut  off  from  others,  and  the  more 
they  are  dependent  on  each  other. 

3.  THE  COMMUNITY: 

• Probably  feels  helpless  to  do  anything. 


• Does  not  want  to  know  the  problem  exists;  helps 
keep  the  violence  secret. 

• May  stigmatize  family  (gossip,  blame,  withdrawing 
from  them)  which  increases  couple's  dependence 
on  one  another. 

4.  THE  SYSTEM  (SERVICES,  AGENCIES,  POLICIES) 

• Few  helping  professionals  have  in-depth  under- 
standing of  the  problem. 

• Legal  system  set  up  to  protect  civil  rights  of 
assaulter  more  than  victim. 

• Services  may  not  exist,  be  accessible,  or  offer 
appropriate  help. 

• The  labyrinth  of  medical,  legal  and  social  services 
may  be  unco-ordinated  or  work  at  cross  purposes 
with  one  another. 

• Others  assume  the  system  can  handle  the 
problem,  so  do  not  get  involved. 

5.  SOCIETY'S  VALUES  AND  ATTITUDES: 

• Belief  in  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of  the  family 
prevents  the  couple  from  seeking  help,  and  stops 
others  from  intervening. 

• The  couple  may  accept  the  common  societal 
belief  in  keeping  the  family  together  at  all  costs; 
others  may  reinforce  this. 

• Men's  dominance  over  women  is  a centuries-old 
tradition,  so  a husband's  violence  against  his  wife 
may  be  condoned,  rather  than  considered  assault. 

• Attitudes  that  accept  or  glorify  violence  de- 
sensitize us  to  the  reality  of  abuse  in  the  home. 


FAMILY  VIOLENCE  DOES  NOT  HAPPEN  IN  A VACUUM. 
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A.  THE  BLAME  GAME 

One  of  the  central  themes  in  the  cycle  of 
violence  is  BLAME. 


The  abuser  BLAMES  his  wife  for  prov- 
oking him  to  violence.  Or  he  blames 
"trouble  at  work"  or  "too  much  to 
drink"  or  whatever. 


The  abused  person  BLAMES  herself. 
She  feels  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
the  abuser  and  thinks,  "I  should  have 
known  better." 

They  are  both  filled  with  BLAME. 


Ironically,  BLAME  is  also  one  of  the  recurring  themes 
of  people  trying  to  help: 


We  BLAME  the  abuser  for  his  violent 
behavior. 


We  BLAME  the  assaulted  person  for 
allowing  herself  to  be  victimized. 


We  BLAME  helping  professionals  for 
not  having  more  understanding. 


We  BLAME  communities  and  govern- 
ments for  not  doing  more. 


We  BLAME  society  for  attitudes  that 
allow  family  violence. 


• We  may  do  as  much  BLAMING  as 
people  in  the  cycle  of  violence! 


BLAME  is  usually  a secondary  feeling. 

Before  we  started  BLAMING  each  other,  we 
probably  felt  HELPLESS  and  POWERLESS  to  stop 
the  violent  situation.  Then  we  turned  our  helpless- 
/powerless  feelings  into  BLAMING,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram. 


Feeling  helpless 


(anger) 


Nobody  likes  to  feel  helpless  and  powerless.  Not 
abused  women.  Not  abusers.  Not  professional 
helpers.  Not  community  people.  If  we  can  find 
someone  or  something  to  blame,  then  we  don't  feel 
so  helpless.  Blaming  gives  us  a small  feeling  of 
power.  It  also  helps  us  avoid  responsibility. 

As  this  handbook  was  being  developed,  we  heard 
some  BLAMING.  We  also  heard  people  who  felt 
HELPLESS  and  POWERLESS. 

We  thought,  if  we  could  talk  to  one  another  about 
how  we  really  felt  (underneath  the  blaming),  we 
might  find  we  have  many  of  the  same  feelings.  It 
would  be  harder  to  blame  each  other  if  we 
understood  each  other  better. 

And  if  we  understood,  maybe  we  would  find  ways 
to  HELP  one  another.  The  assaulter,  the  assaulted, 
and  the  helpers  could  stop  feeling  helpless  and 
powerless,  and  could  get  on  with  making  some 
changes. 

And  so  to  THE  BOOK  OF  LETTERS  ... 

What  we  might  say  if  we  could  really  talk  to  each 
other  ... 


NOTE:  By  now  you  might  be  wondering, 

"When  do  I get  to  do  something?"  Well,  the 
Book  of  Letters  will  probably  give  you  a feel 
for  what  might  need  to  be  done,  and  the 
pages  after  the  Book  of  Letters  will  give  you 
more  ideas  about  what  can  be  done  in  a 
community.  Section  III  tells  how  a community 
might  go  about  the  task. 
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B.  THE  BOOK  OF  LETTERS 

What  would  we  say  if  we  could  really  talk  to  one 
another?  The  letters  which  follow  are  composites  of 
what  real  people  told  us  as  the  handbook  was  being 
developed. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  ABUSED  WOMAN 

I could  not  have  written  this  letter  ten 
years  ago.  I was  in  the  middle  of  a battering 
situation,  and  I didn’t  even  know  what  I 
thought  or  felt  any  more,  let  alone  be  able  to 
write  something  down. 

I lived  in  it  for  1 2 years.  People  wonder 
why  I stayed.  It’s  taken  me  a long  time  to 
figure  out  the  reasons.  Partly  it  was  because 
just  about  the  time  I’d  think,  “One  more 
time  and  that’s  it,  I’m  leaving,’’  then  he’d  be 
nice.  He  knew  just  how  far  he  could  push.  I 
wanted  our  marriage  to  work  out,  so  when 
he  was  nice,  I’d  think  maybe  this  time  it 
would  last. 

He  could  be  so  loving  sometimes  and  so 
cruel  other  times.  The  loving  times  made  me 
want  to  stay,  and  the  cruel  times  ground  me 
down  so  much  I couldn’t  leave  anyway.  It 
took  me  a long  time  to  admit  to  myself  that  I 
couldn’t  make  him  love  me  enough  to  quit 
hitting  me. 


After  you’ve  been  beaten,  humiliated,  put 
down,  shamed  and  in  absolute  terror  for 
years,  you’re  not  a person  any  more,  you’re  a 
zombie.  It’s  like  I died.  I didn’t  even  ciy  any 
more. 

My  doctor  said,  “You  don’t  have  any  places 
left  to  bruise.  How  much  longer  are  you 
going  to  put  up  with  this?”  But  I didn’t 
want  to  deprive  my  children  of  their  father. 
And  after  all,  I was  his  wife.  I made  a lifetime 
commitment. 

Besides,  where  would  I go?  When  I got 
married,  I’d  had  a job  and  believe  it  or  not  I 
had  quite  a bit  of  self-confidence.  But  after 
twelve  years  of  abuse  I had  no  money,  no 
friends,  no  place  to  stay.  My  family  wrote  me 
off  a long  time  ago.  He  kept  telling  me  I was 
worthless,  and  I believed  him.  How  could  a 
worthless  person  like  me  handle  moving, 
find  new  schools  and  a place  to  live,  and 
raise  kids  alone?  There  was  no  way  I could 
find  a job  and  support  three  kids.  If  only  I 
hadn’t  let  myself  become  so  dependent. 

The  night  I left  he  had  a rifle  and  was 
shooting  up  the  house.  I was  terrified  he 
would  murder  the  children.  I grabbed  the 
kids  in  their  pajamas  and  ran  into  the 
street.  The  neighbor’s  garage  was  unlocked 
and  we  ran  in  there.  The  neighbors  called 
the  police  but  I was  terrified  he’d  find  us 
and  kill  us  and  the  neighbors  before  the 
police  got  there.  I felt  terrible  about  putting 
the  neighbors  in  danger,  and  humiliated 
that  they  had  to  see  us  like  that. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  the  neighbors’,  but 
I was  terrified  the  police  would  let  him  go 
and  he’d  find  us.  The  neighbors  helped 
smuggle  the  kids  and  I to  an  apartment  in  a 
different  town,  and  they  helped  me  get  on 
social  assistance.  All  the  time  I lived  there,  I 
was  in  terror  that  he’d  find  us  or  kidnap  the 
kids  after  school.  I had  a restraining  order 
put  on  him,  but  the  police  can’t  guard 
someone  24  hours  a day. 
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It  sounds  funny,  but  I worried  about  him, 
all  alone  in  the  house  without  the  kids  and 
me  to  keep  him  company.  And  I felt  so  guilty 
about  leaving  him.  I don’t  believe  in  break- 
ing up  a family.  I felt  like  such  a failure  as  a 
wife.  I’d  think  about  the  good  times  and 
wonder  if  I should  go  back  and  try  it  again. 
Then  I’d  remember  the  night  we  left  and 
know  that  I could  never  go  back. 

The  kids  were  quite  a handful.  They’d 
been  through  a lot  and  had  a hard  time 
adjusting  to  the  new  school  and  the  new 
town.  And  I was  so  strung  out.  I’d  be 
screaming  at  them  one  minute  and  hugging 
them  the  next.  It  was  a rough  time  for  all  of 
us. 

The  best  thing  that  happened  to  me  was 
meeting  another  woman  who  had  been 
through  the  same  thing.  I found  out  I wasn’t 
crazy  and  I wasn’t  worthless  and  I wasn’t 
the  only  one.  She  introduced  me  to  a few 
other  people,  and  gradually  I started  getting 
myself  put  back  together.  I wish  I had  met 
someone  like  her  ten  years  earlier. 

I’ve  been  on  my  own  for  six  years  now.  I 
have  a job  and  the  kids  are  pretty  well 
settled  down.  Sometimes  I still  have  night- 
mares, but  mostly  I’m  doing  okay.  I’m  even 
starting  to  like  myself.  I’m  becoming  a 
human  being  again,  instead  of  a zombie, 
and  it’s  kind  of  nice. 
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LETTER  FROM  AN  ABUSING  HUSBAND 

When  I was  a kid,  the  man  was  the  head 
of  the  household.  My  father  made  us  stay  in 
line  and  if  we  stepped  out  of  line,  he 
knocked  us  back  in.  It  was  good  for  us.  We 
grew  up  to  respect  authority. 

When  I got  married,  I figured  my  job  was 
to  be  the  head  of  the  household.  That’s  the 
way  my  wife  wanted  it  too.  Now  she  says  we 
should  go  for  counselling  to  talk  about  our 
problems.  I told  her  she  can  go  for  counsel- 
ling if  she  has  a problem.  Why  should  I go 
talk  to  somebody?  I don’t  have  a problem. 

I don’t  understand  why  people  don’t 
respect  authority  any  more.  It  used  to  be  the 
boss  was  the  boss,  but  people  don’t  respect 
the  boss  any  more.  At  work  they  tell  me  1 
have  to  change.  I’m  supposed  to  “consult” 
the  people  that  work  under  me.  They  don’t 
think  they  should  have  to  take  orders.  But 
how  am  I going  to  get  any  work  out  of  them 
if  I don’t  give  orders?  I’m  doing  it  the  only 
way  I know  how. 

I’ve  worked  hard  all  my  life  and  where  did 
it  get  me?  Nowhere,  that’s  where.  I always 
wanted  to  be  someone,  but  I’ve  always  felt 
like  a failure,  like  I never  measured  up  to 
what  my  father  would  have  wanted.  The 


other  day,  my  uncle  said,  “You’ve  done 
alright  for  yourself,”  but  he  was  wrong.  I 
haven’t  done  anything. 

I guess  that’s  why  I get  so  mad  when  my 
wife  or  the  kids  act  up.  If  a man  can’t 
control  his  own  family,  he’s  nothing.  If  my 
wife  and  kids  would  just  smarten  up,  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  get  mad. 

I’ve  always  had  a bad  temper,  even  when  I 
was  a boy.  Something  snaps  inside  and  I 
just  go  wild.  Sometimes  I guess  I get  carried 
away  a little.  Then  afterwards  I’m  sorry.  I 
don’t  mean  to  hurt  anyone.  Once  my  wife 
said  if  I didn’t  know  what  I was  doing,  how 
come  I only  hit  her  where  the  bruises 
wouldn’t  show.  She  got  a bruise  that 
showed,  and  she  never  said  that  again.  My 
wife  knows  I have  a temper.  She  should  stay 
out  of  my  way,  and  then  she  wouldn’t  get 
hurt. 

My  wife  says  she  wants  to  leave.  What 
kind  of  talk  is  that?  Women  didn’t  talk  like 
that  when  I was  a kid.  In  those  days,  women 
respected  their  husbands.  I’m  a good  pro- 
vider, I built  her  a nice  house,  what  more 
does  she  want?  Maybe  she  should  go  for 
counselling,  if  it  would  straighten  her  out. 

Sometimes  she  almost  acts  like  she’s 
afraid  of  me.  I don’t  know  why.  Doesn’t  she 
know  I love  her?  She’s  the  only  person  I’ve 
ever  been  close  to.  I don’t  know  what  I would 
do  without  her. 

She  wouldn’t  dare  leave.  I’d  track  her 
down  and  I’d  find  her,  and  she’d  be  sorry 
she  ever  tried  to  get  away.  She  knows  it,  too. 
She  knows  who’s  boss. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  17-YEAR-OLD  SON 
OF  AN  ABUSIVE  COUPLE 

My  parents  have  been  fighting  ever  since  I 
can  remember.  They  used  to  have  some 
happy  times,  but  then  the  fighting  would 
always  start  again.  When  I was  a kid,  I used 
to  wish  the  happy  times  would  last,  but  they 
never  did.  After  a while  I couldn’t  decide 
which  was  worse,  the  fights  or  the  so-called 
good  times.  I wanted  to  throw  up  when  they 
were  nice  to  each  other.  How  could  she  kiss 
him  when  he’d  been  bashing  her  the  day 
before? 

I hate  my  father.  He  is  the  most  vicious 
person  I’ve  ever  met.  I’m  finally  taller  and 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  I’m  not  afraid  of 
him  any  more.  All  the  time  I was  growing  up, 
I lived  for  the  day  I would  be  meaner  and 
tougher  than  he  was.  I figured  maybe  I could 
be  the  one  to  stop  him  from  pushing  my 
mother  around.  The  day  came,  all  right.  One 
day  when  he  was  winding  up  to  hit  her,  I 
stepped  in  and  decked  him  one.  Do  you 
know  what  she  did?  She  jumped  in  between 
us  and  said,  “Don’t  hurt  your  father.” 

I have  nothing  but  contempt  for  my 
mother.  I can’t  stand  her  weakness.  For 
twenty  years,  she  has  stood  by  and  let  him 
get  away  with  murder.  The  worst  time  was 


when  he  beat  her  so  bad  she  ended  up  in 
hospital.  The  police  wanted  her  to  lay 
charges.  She  did,  but  the  next  day  she 
dropped  them.  She  went  back  to  him. 

My  father  hates  all  of  us,  but  he  still  tries 
to  control  us.  No  matter  what  we  do,  we  can 
never  please  him.  What  really  bugs  me  is 
that  even  though  I hate  him,  I still  keep 
trying  to  make  him  proud  of  me.  I want  to 
punch  his  face  in,  and  I want  him  to  be 
proud  of  me.  It  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 

I’m  never  going  to  get  married.  If  my 
father  is  vicious,  and  my  mother  is  weak, 
what  does  that  make  me?  I’ve  got  to  be 
pretty  rotten  if  I came  from  them.  I went  to  a 
doctor’s  office  to  see  if  I could  get  a 
vasectomy.  I figure  anyone  with  my  genes 
shouldn’t  ever  have  kids.  I’d  probably  beat 
them.  But  the  doctor  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  said 
I was  too  young  to  make  that  decision. 

My  sister  got  out  when  she  was  16.  She 
married  a guy  seven  years  older  than  her, 
just  to  get  away.  I’m  living  for  the  day  when  I 
can  get  away  too.  And  once  I leave,  I’m  never 
coming  back.  Let  my  father  kill  my  mother. 
She’s  been  waiting  for  it  long  enough.  I plan 
to  be  so  far  away  that  I’ll  never  even  hear 
about  it.  Maybe  I’ll  change  my  name  so  no 
one  can  find  out  what  a rotten  family  I came 
from. 
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LETTER  FROM  A FRIEND 

I’m  really  concerned  about  a couple  we 
know. 

When  we  first  met  them,  they  seemed  nice 
enough.  They  were  very  traditional  — he 
works  and  she  stays  home  — and  they  made 
no  bones  about  him  being  the  dominant 
one.  We  made  jokes  about  how  he  runs  a 
tight  ship  — he  gives  her  an  allowance  and 
checks  the  mileage  on  the  car,  and  heaven 
help  her  or  the  kids  if  they  misbehave.  It’s 
not  how  I’d  want  to  live,  but  it’s  none  of  my 
business  if  they  want  to  live  that  way. 
They’re  not  so  different  from  a lot  of  couples 
we  know. 

I realized  there  was  more  going  on  when 
she  was  over  for  coffee  one  day.  She  started 
to  cry  and  tell  me  about  a fight  they’d  had. 
Apparently  they’d  been  at  a barbecue  and  he 
thought  she  was  flirting  with  some  guy. 
When  they  got  home,  he  accused  her  of 
cheating  on  him  and  during  the  argument 
he  hit  her.  Now  you  have  to  know  this 
woman  to  appreciate  how  ridiculous  this  is. 
She’s  so  timid  and  mousy  and  fearful,  she 
couldn’t  flirt  if  her  life  depended  on  it.  The 
woman  sat  at  my  kitchen  table  and  cried 
and  said  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  and  I 
didn’t  know  what  to  say  to  her. 


One  night  we  got  a call  from  one  of  their 
kids.  The  dad  was  on  the  rampage  and  the 
little  girl  was  scared.  My  husband  went  over 
and  physically  separated  the  husband  and 
wife,  got  them  to  calm  down,  and  stayed 
until  he  thought  it  was  safe  for  him  to  leave. 

That’s  happened  three  times  now,  and  I’m 
just  sick  about  it.  I’m  glad  my  husband  is 
keeping  them  from  hurting  each  other  too 
much,  but  I’m  not  keen  about  him  going 
into  the  situation.  He  could  get  hurt. 

I told  him  he  should  caill  the  police,  but  he 
doesn’t  want  to  do  that.  It’s  a bit  awkward. 
My  husband  works  with  this  guy,  they’re  in 
the  same  service  club,  and  we  see  each  other 
socially.  My  husband  doesn’t  approve  of 
what’s  going  on,  but  he  says,  “How  can  you 
call  the  police  on  a friend?’’  The  worst  part 
is,  the  husband  is  really  quite  a nice  guy 
most  of  the  time. 

I’ve  told  the  woman  she  can  come  to  our 
house  any  time,  if  she  needs  a place  to  be 
safe.  I’ve  talked  to  her  about  getting  a 
part-time  job  or  something,  so  she  wouldn’t 
be  so  dependent  on  her  husband,  but  she 
says  her  husband  doesn’t  want  her  to  work 
and  what  job  could  she  get  anyway?  She’s 
not  trained  for  anything. 

It’s  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  I think  she 
should  leave  him.  She  won’t,  though,  at  least 
not  for  a long  time.  He’s  nice  to  her 
sometimes,  and  that  makes  her  think  things 
will  change.  And  anyway,  she’s  too  down  on 
herself  to  believe  she  could  get  along  without 
him. 

I wish  I knew  how  to  help  her. 
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LETTER  FROM  A DOCTOR 

I’ve  heard  people  criticize  doctors  because 
we  don’t  “do  more”  for  battered  women.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  it  is. 

When  a woman  walks  into  my  office  — or 
arrives  at  the  emergency  entrance  of  the 
hospital  — and  I find  out  she’s  been  injured 
by  her  husband,  it  makes  me  wish  I was 
somewhere  else. 

You  know  why?  Because  I know  that  after 
we  patch  her  up,  she’s  going  to  go  right 
back  into  the  same  situation.  No  matter 
what  I say  or  do,  women  keep  going  back  to 
men  who  abuse  them.  I can  patch  up  their 
bodies,  but  sometimes  it  almost  seems  like  a 
waste  of  time. 

I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some 
level  these  women  must  feel  like  they  don’t 
deserve  any  better.  Their  self-esteem  is 
usually  so  low  and  their  problems  so  deep- 
seated  that  I’m  not  sure  any  M.D,  can  help 
them.  In  a way,  it  almost  seems  like  the 
husband  and  wife  need  each  other. 


If  the  husband  has  an  alcohol  problem 
and  we  can  do  something  about  that, 
sometimes  we  can  get  the  situation  turned 
around.  But  if  he  hits  her  when  he’s  sober. 
I’ve  never  yet  seen  a case  where  we  could  get 
him  to  stop  the  violence.  Her  only  way  out  is 
to  leave,  but  she  keeps  going  back. 

At  one  time,  people  expected  doctors  to 
heal  their  bodies.  In  the  last  few  years,  it 
seems  we’re  also  supposed  to  head  people’s 
lives.  I wish  I could.  But  I know  of  no 
prescription  and  no  surgical  procedure  that 
can  make  people  like  themselves. 

Please  don’t  misunderstand  me.  It’s  not 
that  I don’t  care.  If  I didn’t  care,  it  wouldn’t 
bother  me  so  much.  I would  help  them  if  I 
could.  The  trouble  is,  I don’t  know  how. 
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LETTER  FROM  A POLICEMAN 

When  we  get  the  call  about  a domestic 
dispute,  we  think,  “Here  we  go  again.” 

There’s  a good  chance  that  no  matter  what 
we  do,  there’s  no  way  the  situation  is  going 
to  have  a positive  outcome. 

We  usually  don’t  get  all  the  information 
we’d  like  to  have.  The  caller  is  usually 
someone  who  knows  there’s  a lot  of  noise, 
but  doesn’t  know  exactly  what’s  going  on.  So 
when  we  walk  up  to  that  door,  we  don’t 
know  if  there  is  just  shouting,  or  physical 
abuse,  or  if  there  are  any  children  on  the 
premises,  or  if  there’s  a weapon.  It  would  be 
nice  to  know  if  we’re  dealing  with  someone 
just  released  from  prison  or  a mental 
hospital,  or  if  there’s  a history  of  violence. 
But  usually  we  don’t  know. 

We  have  to  answer  the  call  anyway. 

We  go  in  twos.  But  it  doesn’t  matter  if  you 
take  two  guys  or  ten  guys,  somebody  has  to 
go  through  that  door.  There  isn’t  one  of  us 
that  isn’t  a little  scared.  We  all  know  the 
statistics  about  how  many  policemen  get 
killed  during  domestic  disputes. 

We  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst:  a 
hostage-talking  with  a weapon.  We  have  to 
get  enough  adrenalin  going  so  we  can 


handle  that.  But  then  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a 
minor  incident,  we  might  over-react.  If  we 
do,  it’s  because  we  have  enough  adrenalin 
pumped  up  to  handle  a major  crisis.  The 
adrenalin  doesn’t  go  away  just  because  the 
situation  is  minor. 

When  we  get  through  the  door,  our  job  is 
to  control  the  situation:  to  find  out  what’s 
going  on,  and  to  make  sure  nobody  gets 
hurt.  We  can  count  on  people  being  mad 
because  we’re  there.  They  didn't  call  us,  and 
they  don’t  want  us  to  be  there.  Our  job  is  to 
control  the  situation,  but  they  don’t  want  us 
to  control  it. 

The  first  thing  we  do  is  separate  the  two 
people,  get  them  into  two  different  rooms, 
and  let  them  sound  off.  And  that's  where  we 
might  run  into  trouble.  Suppose  a police- 
man had  a fight  with  his  wife  that  morning, 
and  now  he’s  listening  to  a husband  com- 
plain. The  policeman  might  start  to  identify 
a bit  with  the  husband.  Or  maybe  the 
husband  turns  out  to  be  a friend  of  the 
policeman.  Pretty  embarrassing  for  both  of 
them.  Or  maybe  the  policeman  starts  to  feel 
a bit  sorry  for  the  wife.  Well,  as  soon  as  you 
let  any  emotion  affect  you,  you’re  in  trouble. 
You  let  your  guard  down  a bit,  and  you  lose 
some  control.  That’s  when  you  might  get 
killed. 

Once  we  get  things  cooled  out,  we  have  to 
decide  the  next  move.  Once  in  a while,  it’s 
safe  to  leave  them  both  there.  But  usually 
one  of  them  has  to  leave.  If  there  are 
children  present,  it  would  make  sense  if  it 
was  the  man  who  left,  so  we  wouldn’t  have 
to  disrupt  the  kids,  but  we  may  not  have 
enough  legal  grounds  to  put  the  guy  in  a cell 
overnight  and  we  can’t  just  tell  him  to  leave 
because  he  might  come  back  and  attack  her 
again.  So  usually  the  woman  and  the  kids 
have  to  leave,  and  we  take  them  someplace 
safe. 

A lot  of  people  don’t  understand  what  the 
police  can  and  can’t  do,  and  what  our 
authority  is.  We  can  only  arrest  the  guy  if  we 
actually  see  him  commit  an  indictable 
offense  (like  if  we  saw  him  hit  her  — which 
almost  never  happens),  or  if  we  have  reaso- 
nable grounds  to  believe  he  may  commit  an 
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indictable  offense  (like  if  he  says,  “when  the 
police  leave,  I’m  going  to  hit  you,”  which 
almost  never  happens).  If  we  arrest  him,  we 
hold  him  in  the  cells  until  he  cools  off. 

If  we  have  enough  evidence  to  prove  he 
assaulted  her,  we  can  lay  charges  and  issue 
a summons.  More  police  forces  are  doing 
this  nowadays.  The  wife  can  also  lay  charges, 
but  our  police  force  doesn’t  encourage  this 
because  a lot  of  times  the  wife  will  drop  the 
charges  and  that  leaves  us  with  nothing  to 
go  on.  It’s  better  if  the  police  press  charges. 

After  the  incident  is  over,  sometimes  we 
wonder  “What  for?”  We  stopped  them  from 
killing  each  other,  for  the  moment,  but  he’s 
mad  at  us  and  she’s  mad  at  us  and  they’re 
probably  going  to  get  back  together  again 
anyway.  And  we’re  left  with  our  adrenalin 
still  pumping. 

You  know  how  sometimes  when  a kid  is 
frustrated,  he’ll  walk  down  the  alley  and  kick 
every  garbage  can?  Well,  sometimes  we 
almost  feel  like  the  police  are  the  garbage 
can. 

Other  times,  though,  I think  things  are 
getting  better.  More  police  have  training  in 
how  to  handle  domestic  disputes,  and  there 
are  more  services  to  back  us  up.  The  courts 
are  more  likely  to  prosecute.  In  some  cases, 
the  police  work  with  community  groups 
trying  to  cut  down  the  number  of  domestic 
disputes. 

We’re  getting  there. 
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LETTER  FROM  A SHELTER  WORKER 

We  pick  up  the  pieces.  We  see  the  pain  on 
a daily  basis.  We  know  the  implications  of 
battering  and  we  can’t  understand  why 
others  don’t  take  it  seriously.  The  implica- 
tions are  awesome.  We  know  the  dynamics 
of  battering.  We  know  the  interventions  that 
have  worked  in  other  places  and  we  wonder 
why  there  is  so  much  resistance  here. 

We  see  the  fear  of  the  women  and  children 
walking  into  the  shelter,  not  knowing  what 
to  expect,  often  expecting  the  worst,  feeling 
ashamed  that  it  has  come  to  this,  that  they 
need  the  help  of  a shelter.  They’re  afraid 
they  will  be  judged  one  more  time,  afraid 
someone  will  ask,  “Why  did  you  stay?”  or 
‘What  did  you  do  to  cause  the  problem?” 

We  work  with  women  whose  self-esteem 
has  been  taken  away  for  many  years, 
through  putdowns  and  name-calling  and 
being  told  they’re  crazy.  We  talk  to  the 
children  who  have  crawled  into  a closet. 

We  offer  coffee.  We  get  the  kids  comforta- 
ble. We  start  asking  open-ended  questions. 
We  know  they’ll  have  trouble  talking,  and  we 
reflect  that  back.  Quite  often  it’s  the  first 
time  they’ve  shared  this  deeply  hidden 
secret.  They  learned  when  they  shared  in  the 


past  not  to  share  anymore.  We  try  to  let 
them  stay  with  their  feelings,  let  them  cry, 
let  them  stay  with  the  pain.  We  know  they 
may  distance  themselves  from  it  in  a few 
days.  You  see,  part  of  living  in  a battering 
situation  is  to  cut  off  all  feeling.  Then  when 
they  do  start  to  share,  it’s  hard. 

We  find  out  — we  ask  — what  they  need. 
Quite  often  it’s  safety.  There  are  security 
measures,  and  they  feel  safe  here.  We  see 
them  become  more  comfortable  when  they 
realize  they’re  safe,  they  will  not  be  judged, 
and  they’re  not  the  only  one. 

We  try  to  give  them  back  control  as  soon 
as  possible.  They’ve  been  controlled  by 
battering  so  long.  We  explain  what  the 
shelter  is  about,  what  we  can  offer.  We  help 
them  understand  abuse  — they’ve  lived 
through  it  but  they  may  not  understand  it 
— and  we  listen  without  judging.  We  give 
them  information  about  their  alternatives  — 
legal,  financial,  housing,  counselling.  We  help 
them  look  at  their  decisions  — whether  to 
return,  whether  to  go  independent,  whether 
to  leave  the  community.  The  decisions  are 
theirs  — their  life,  their  decisions. 

When  they  go  back  we  know  they  have  to. 
They  have  to  be  sure  they’ve  done  all  they 
can.  If  they  have  to  come  back  to  us  again, 
it’s  hard  for  them.  We  try  to  let  them  know 
we’ll  understand  — it’s  okay  to  come  back. 

Our  centre  has  a child  care  worker  and 
that  takes  some  of  the  pressure  off  the 
mothers.  The  children  are  in  transition.  We 
have  babies  to  teenagers,  and  they’re  usually 
confused  when  they  arrive.  Many  children 
don’t  know  what’s  happening.  We’ve  learned 
the  children  are  usually  afraid  — afraid  of 
what  will  happen  to  them,  afraid  of  being  in 
a strange  place,  afraid  of  what  dad  will  do 
when  he  finds  they’re  gone. 

We’ve  seen  two-year-olds  sobbing,  trying  to 
be  quiet,  because  they’re  afraid  someone  will 
hit  them  if  they  cry;  we’ve  seen  a ten-year-old 
girl  with  gonorrhea  she  got  from  her  step- 
father. The  stories  of  physical  abuse  are 
hard,  but  sexual  abuse  is  even  harder  to 
take  because  we  know  the  ramifications, 
how  hard  it  will  be  to  work  through.  Very 
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often  the  mother  denies  or  doesn’t  know  the 
children  have  been  abused.  Sometimes  it’s 
hard  not  to  be  angry  at  a society  that 
doesn’t  protect  children. 

Children  have  been  told  they  were  hit 
because  they  were  bad.  Then  they  interpret 
Dad  hitting  Mom  as  “She’s  been  bad  and 
that’s  why  Dad  hit  her.”  When  they  find  out 
we  don’t  hit  children  here  they’re  usually 
surprised.  Of  course  for  the  first  few  days 
they  have  to  test  it  out.  We  have  a lot  of 
angry  children  here.  They  test  their  mother, 
too.  Since  she  has  usually  not  been  the 
dominant  one,  they  wonder  if  she  can 
control  things. 

Many  of  our  rewards  come  from  the 
children.  Once  they  accept  the  safety  and 
security  — maybe  their  first  in  a long  time 
— we  hope  they  will  remember  this  place 
where  nobody  is  hit,  and  it  will  help.  It’s 
hard  to  be  sad  on  a day-to-day  basis  because 
of  the  children.  There’s  always  a hug  or  a 
mess  or  a mischief  going  on.  The  children 
help  to  keep  the  atmosphere  normal  and 
warm  and  humorous. 

We  hold  public  education  events,  and 
there  are  always  people  in  the  crowd  ready 
to  hate  the  man.  But  we  know  he  learned  it 
somewhere.  We  weren’t  there  as  a society 
when  he  needed  to  learn  other  ways.  Adults 
may  see  the  batterer  as  a brute,  but  his 
children  don’t.  They  want  him  to  be  a good 
daddy. 

Our  centre  has  a three-month  follow-up 
for  women,  and  a support  group  that  goes 
for  nine  weeks,  or  ten,  or  fourteen  ...  I wish 
there  were  more  support  groups  for  women, 
but  we  also  need  treatment  groups  to  help 
men  change  their  behavior.  Without  that, 
we’ll  just  keep  patching  up  the  women,  but 
the  problem  won’t  go  away. 
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LETTER  FROM  A COUNSELLOR 

There  was  nothing  in  my  formal  training 
to  help  me  work  with  abused  or  abusing 
persons.  When  I started  as  a well-trained  but 
inexperienced  counsellor,  I had  no  inkling  of 
how  to  recognize  the  signs  of  violence,  or 
what  treatment  regimes  would  help  in 
preventing  another  violent  episode. 

Despite  my  absence  of  background,  abu- 
sive couples  were  referred  to  me.  I searched 
the  professional  literature  of  the  time  and 
found  almost  nothing  to  help  me  be  more 
effective  in  dealing  with  abuse. 

My  background  and  my  biasses  led  me  to 
deal  with  the  total  family  system,  rather 
than  one  individual,  so  I viewed  abusive 
relationships  as  a “couple”  problem  and 
attempted  to  use  couple  counselling  tech- 
niques that  had  worked  well  in  other 
counselling  situations.  I now  know  this 
approach  was  not  only  ineffective,  it  may 
even  have  been  dangerous  as  a technique  for 
dealing  with  abuse. 

More  research  is  available  now.  An  emi- 
nent therapist  who  works  with  abusers  was 
asked,  “Why  do  men  beat  their  wives?”  His 
answer:  “Because  they  can.” 


The  missing  piece  in  my  conventional 
“family  systems”  approach  was  the  dynamics 
of  power.  Among  other  things,  abusive 
relationships  constitute  an  imbalance  of 
power.  Interestingly,  it  is  often  easier  for 
abusers  to  acknowledge  the  battering  than 
to  acknowledge  the  abuse  of  power.  But 
we’ve  concluded  that  abusers  will  keep 
abusing  as  long  as  they  can  get  away  with  it. 

We  understand  more  now  about  the 
abused  partner.  At  one  time  we  theorized 
that  the  personality  of  the  abused  person  led 
her  to  be  attracted  to  a potential  abuser.  We 
also  took  into  account  that  many  abused 
persons  were  subject  to  social  pressures  to 
keep  the  family  intact,  or  had  no  money  and 
therefore  could  not  leave  an  abusive  situa- 
tion. But  that  did  not  explain  why  unmar- 
ried women  stayed  with  abusive  partners  or 
why  financially  well-off  women  stayed.  There 
had  to  be  something  else  going  on. 

Then  it  was  noticed  that  women  who  had 
suffered  prolonged  abuse  from  their  partner 
had  characteristics  in  common  with  victims 
of  hijackings,  kidnappings  or  rape.  In  cer- 
tain circumstances,  victims  become 
“bonded”  or  develop  a strong  emotional 
attachment  to  their  captor.  I won’t  bore  you 
with  the  theory  of  how  intermittent  rein- 
forcement can  be  used  to  control  behavior. 
Suffice  it  to  say  we  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  abused  person’s  com- 
mon characteristics  — low  self-esteem,  loy- 
alty, compliance,  guilt,  loss  of  identity,  and 
so  on  — appear  to  be  the  result  rather  than 
the  cause,  of  prolonged  abuse. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us  as  counsel- 
lors? Well,  I’m  still  committed  to  the  value  of 
total  family  therapy  — but  not  when  abuse 
is  present.  Where  there  is  abuse,  we  deal 
with  the  partners  separately. 

The  abuser  probably  needs  to  be  separated 
from  his  family  — by  legal  means  if 
necessary  — to  help  him  understand  that 
neither  the  law  nor  his  family  will  accept 
violence.  He  also  must  be  separated  from 
them  so  he  cannot  manipulate  or  intimidate 
other  family  members.  He  needs  to  under- 
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stand  that  he  is  responsible  and  accountable 
for  his  own  behavior.  This  forced  separation, 
combined  with  group  therapy  where  he 
learns  more  acceptable  ways  to  express 
anger,  appear  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  else  we’ve  tried. 

The  abused  partner  needs  emotional  sup- 
port, such  as  self-help  groups  for  those  who 
have  been  abused,  to  help  her  understand 
she  is  not  responsible  for  her  partner’s 
behavior,  and  to  rebuild  her  self-image.  She 
needs  help  if  she  is  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  resolve  not  to  accept  more  violence,  and 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  other  strategies  to 
hook  her  guilt,  fear  or  unrealistic  optimism. 

The  children  often  do  not  need  counselling 
so  much  as  someone  to  help  them  express 
their  feelings.  Play  therapy  and  other  tech- 
niques are  useful  in  this  regard.  Children 
may  need  help  to  understand  they  neither 
cause  nor  deserve  the  violence.  They  may 
need  help  to  learn  non-violent  methods  of 
behavior  for  themselves.  And  they  need  some 
plain  old-fashioned  stability,  affection  and 
kindness. 
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LETTER  FROM  A LAWYER 

I look  at  family  violence  from  two  perspec- 
tives, professional  and  personal. 

From  a professional  perspective,  I find  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  the  issues  surrounding 
family  violence.  The  legal  system  often  does 
not  treat  wife  battering  as  the  serious  issue 
it  is.  When  a husband  assaults  his  wife,  the 
attitude  is  sometimes,  “Oh,  Dick  and  Jane 
are  at  it  again.”  In  theory,  there  are  mecha- 
nisms to  protect  the  wife  — restraining 
orders  and  court  sentences.  But  often  the 
judge  seems  to  feel  that  appearing  in  court 
is  enough  deterrent  to  a violent  husband, 
and  so  wrist-slapping  is  all  that  happens. 

The  woman  is  humiliated  — and  still  in 
danger  of  being  beaten  again.  If  the  same 
man  assaulted  a stranger,  he’d  go  to  jail.  I 
wish  the  legal  system  would  take  wife 
assault  seriously. 

From  a personal  perspective.  I’ve  almost 
outgrown  being  angry  and  judgmental.  I 
don’t  ask  any  more  why  the  woman  is 
leaving  — or  not  leaving.  I give  legal  advice, 
but  the  client  makes  the  decisions.  I’ve 
learned  to  let  the  client  come  and  go  as  often 
as  necessary.  If  it’s  fifteen  times.  I’ll  be  there. 

I just  wish  women  could  maintain  the 


self-esteem  they  were  born  with.  They  have 
to  believe  they  don’t  deserve  abuse  before 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I’m  a specialist  in  matrimonial  law,  and  I 
prefer  this  type  of  practice.  A lot  of  lawyers 
don’t,  because  the  emotion  bothers  them.  If 
you’re  gong  to  be  a committed  matrimonial 
lawyer,  you  have  to  take  a holistic  approach 
and  not  worry  about  who’s  going  to  get  the 
refrigerator.  A big  part  of  being  a matrimon- 
ial lawyer  is  to  take  a counselling  approach, 
to  shield  clients  from  superfluous  nonsense 
and  give  them  the  information  they  need  to 
make  decisions. 

I wish  the  legal  profession  could  work 
together  on  the  problems  of  family  violence. 
As  long  as  we  just  keep  blaming  each  other, 
nothing  will  be  gained.  Ultimately  we  are 
each  responsible. 
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LETTER  FROM  A COMMUNITY 
VOLUNTEER 

We  started  working  on  this  project  about 
four  years  ago.  I got  involved  because  I’d 
been  appalled  by  reading  about  wife  abuse, 
and  I thought  if  there  was  something  I could 
do  to  help.  I’d  like  to.  Besides,  I couldn’t  say 
“no”  when  I was  asked  to  sit  on  a commit- 
tee! But  I must  confess  I felt  pretty  naive 
when  I started.  I thought  I was  really  out  of 
my  depth. 

My  husband  had  mixed  feelings  about  me 
being  involved  in  something  for  battered 
women.  We’ve  always  been  active  in  the 
community,  but  he  wasn’t  totally  comforta- 
ble with  me  being  connected  with  this 
project.  He  was  only  partly  joking  when  he 
said  maybe  I shouldn’t  go  skiing  for  a while 
because  if  I fell  and  broke  my  leg  or  came 
home  with  bruises,  people  would  wonder  if  I 
was  a battered  wife! 

We’ve  certainly  had  our  frustrations,  both 
inside  and  outside  our  committee.  For  one 
thing,  we  were  such  a varied  collection  of 
people  — some  agency  representatives  and 
some  ordinary  interested  citizens  like  me  — 
and  we  had  such  different  ideas  about  how 
to  go  about  doing  something,  it  took  us  a 
while  to  learn  to  work  together.  And  “family 


violence”  is  such  a horrendous  problem,  we 
really  weren’t  sure  where  to  start. 

I thought  we  should  find  out  more  about 
the  problem  before  we  took  any  action,  but 
some  of  the  committee  members  wanted  to 
start  a fundraising  campaign  right  away.  As 
far  as  I was  concerned,  I didn’t  know  enough 
at  that  point  to  know  what  we  would  raise 
funds  for,  but  we  had  a lot  of  “discussions” 
(arguments!)  before  I got  my  way. 

I almost  wished  I hadn’t.  Trying  to  get 
information  turned  out  to  be  a frustrating 
exercise.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  central 
place  you  could  call  to  get  information,  and 
we  had  a terrible  time  finding  out  even  the 
basics  of  what  causes  family  violence,  how 
much  of  it  went  on  in  our  community,  what 
services  were  already  available,  and  so  on. 

It  seemed  like  a lot  of  different  people  had 
something  to  do  with  the  problem  — police 
and  social  workers  and  doctors  and  counsel- 
lors and  judges  — but  none  of  them  talked 
to  each  other,  and  none  of  them  wanted  to 
talk  to  us.  I got  the  feeling  some  of  the 
professionals  didn’t  have  much  use  for 
volunteers. 

We  also  wanted  to  talk  to  some  families 
who  had  the  problem,  to  find  out  what  they 
thought  might  help,  but  of  course  part  of 
the  problem  is  that  they  don’t  want  anyone 
to  know  they  have  a problem,  so  that  was 
difficult.  A women’s  shelter  in  another 
community  put  us  in  touch  with  some 
people  who  had  broken  out  of  a violent 
situation,  and  those  people  helped  us  under- 
stand what  was  needed. 

Sometimes  our  committee  would  get  so 
distracted  by  details  that  we’d  lose  sight  of 
our  purpose.  At  one  point,  we  spent  months 
debating  whether  we  should  be  registered 
under  the  Societies  Act,  and  then  spent 
more  months  trying  to  write  a constitution 
so  we  could  be.  Another  time  we  spent  a 
couple  of  months  hassling  over  town  zoning 
so  we  could  build  a women’s  shelter  in  a 
central  location.  Then  we  realized  our  com- 
munity couldn’t  support  a women’s  shelter 
anyway! 
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Trying  to  get  the  community  interested  in 
helping  us  was  another  problem.  A lot  of 
people  didn’t  want  to  admit  that  wife 
battering  could  happen  in  our  community, 
or  if  they  knew,  they  didn’t  want  to  talk 
about  it.  One  of  our  committee  members 
gave  a talk  to  a service  club,  and  we  heard 
later  that  some  of  the  club  members  didn’t 
want  anything  to  do  with  us  because  they 
thought  we  were  trying  to  make  wives  leave 
their  husbands. 

We  knew  from  talking  to  groups  in  other 
communities  that  there  was  a definite 
danger  of  backlash  against  our  project.  In  a 
small  community  — or  even  a big  one  — 
talking  about  “abused  wives’’  is  pretty 
threatening  and  may  stir  up  a lot  more 
hornet’s  nests  than  talking  about,  say, 
children’s  playgrounds.  The  service  club 
incident  made  us  stop  and  think  just  how 
we  could  minimize  the  possibility  of  generat- 
ing community  hostility  that  could  set  us 
back  for  years.  After  that,  we  made  sure  all 
the  influential  people  were  kept  informed 
about  what  we  were  thinking  and  doing;  we 
bounced  ideas  off  them;  we  involved  them 
whenever  we  could;  and  we  went  slowly  and 
carefully.  If  any  committee  member  picked 
up  negative  messages  from  the  community, 
we  made  it  an  agenda  item  and  talked  about 
how  we  could  neutralize  the  message. 

When  I think  of  where  we  started  and 
where  we  are  now.  I’m  proud  of  what  we’ve 
accomplished. 

We’ve  done  a lot  of  public  education,  and 
it’s  beginning  to  pay  off.  Nobody  says  any 
more  (at  least,  not  in  my  hearing!)  that  “it 
couldn’t  happen  in  our  community.”  And 
more  people  understand  the  cycle  of  vio- 
lence, and  that  people  caught  in  it  are  really 
just  like  the  rest  of  us,  only  more  so!  We’ve 
sponsored  professional  in-services,  so  the 
people  who  first  have  contact  with  family 
violence  can  recognize  the  signs  and  know 
how  to  help. 

We  are  now  supported  by  town  council 
and  most  of  the  service  clubs  and  church 
groups  (they  don’t  dare  criticize  us  in  public 
any  more!),  and  the  agencies  are  talking  to 
each  other  and  at  least  trying  to  work 


together,  in  spite  of  their  conflicting  man- 
dates. We’ve  talked  to  police,  and  lawyers, 
and  even  judges  (gently  and  respectfully,  of 
course)  about  enforcement  of  laws  to  do 
with  assault. 

We  found  a way  to  provide  emergency 
transportation  to  a temporary  safe  place. 
We’ve  made  sure  that  each  family  in  crisis 
has  a volunteer  that  stays  with  them  and 
helps  them  sort  out  the  basics  like  housing 
and  finances,  as  well  as  providing  emotional 
support  for  at  least  a year.  Our  self-help 
groups  have  helped  women  get  enough 
self-confidence  and  skill  to  change  destruc- 
tive relationships,  and  there  are  even  a few 
abusing  men  who  appear  to  have  stopped 
hitting  their  families. 

Last  week  was  the  highlight  of  my  four 
year  involvement.  One  of  the  women  who 
had  been  helped  asked  to  attend  our  com- 
mittee meeting.  Of  course,  we  normally  never 
meet  the  people  who  use  our  services,  so  it 
was  a very  special  event.  I listened  to  her 
story,  and  I found  I had  a lump  in  my  throat. 
I was  happy  that  she  and  her  family  are 
beginning  to  get  back  on  their  feet,  and 
gratified  that  our  services  had  been  part  of 
it. 

I know  we  — and  she  — have  other 
struggles  ahead  of  us,  but  I also  know  it  will 
be  worth  the  hassle.  We’ll  make  it! 
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C.  AN  APPROACH  TO  MEETING  THE 
NEEDS 

Violent  incidents  are  the  most  visible  part  of 
abusive  relationships,  so  services  are  often  geared 
to  what  is  needed  during  a crisis.  Of  course  crisis 
services  are  important,  but  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a long-term  difference,  we  also  need  to  deal  with  the 
context  in  which  the  violent  incidents  occur. 

That  means  taking  into  account  the  factors  that 
contribute  to  the  problem: 

• characteristics  of  people  in  abusive  relationships; 

• the  cycle  of  violence;  the  couple's  long-term 
relationship; 

• the  community  that  surrounds  the  couple; 

• the  systems  that  touch  them  — legal,  medical, 
social,  political; 


• attitudes  in  our  society. 

It  means  planning  how  to  help  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  in  contact  with  the  abusive 
partners.  That  might  include  friends,  family,  police, 
social  workers,  doctors,  counsellors,  lawyers,  and 
other  "front-line''  people. 

And  it  means  taking  preventive  action,  as  well  as 
offering  crisis  intervention  and  follow-up  services. 

A lot  to  do?  Of  course.  But  not  impossible,  riot  if 
we  work  together. 

The  next  few  pages  suggest  what  sort  of  help 
might  be  geared  to  the  people  in  the  situation  and 
those  around  them.  A summary  page  at  the  end 
illustrates  how  it  all  fits  together. 

Section  three  describes  steps  you  might  take  to 
ensure  that  "what's  needed''  becomes  available  in 
your  community. 


./ 
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FOR  THE  ABUSED  PERSON 
TIMING 

In  the  early  stages  (PREVEN- 
TIVE approaches) 


WHAT  THE  ABUSED  PERSON 

MIGHT  NEED 

• Self-esteem 

• Understanding  of  the  cycle  of 
violence 

• Understanding  that  she  does 
not  deserve  to  be  beaten 

• Understanding  that  the  violence 
is  real,  even  though  she  would 
like  to  deny  it 

• Understanding  that  even 
though  she  cares  for  her 
partner,  she  is  not  responsible 
for  his  actions;  she  does  not 
cause  the  violence 

• Understanding  that  her  partner 
will  not  stop  the  violence  as 
long  as  she  accepts  it  and 
makes  excuses  for  it 


In  the  violent  stages  (CRISIS 
Services) 


• Physical  safety  for  her  and  her 
children 

• Time  to  heal,  physically  and 
emotionally 

• Financial  support 

• School  for  the  children 

• Knowledge  of  her  legal  options 

• Help  to  sort  out  her  relation- 
ship options 

• Patience  and  understanding  of 
her  ambivalence  about  staying 
or  leaving  the  relationship 

• Knowledge  that  she  is  not  alone 


HOW  IT  MIGHT  BE  PROVIDED 

Since  the  situation  is  probably  not 
public,  potential  helpers  are  likely 
to  be  friends,  family,  or  those  with 
whom  she  has  informal  contact 
Thus,  helping  them  to  be 
informed  and  supportive  listeners 
may  be  a constructive  approach: 

• Public  information  (articles, 
films,  talk,  etc.)  about  the  cycle 
of  violence 

• In-services  to  help  professsion- 
als  (e.g.  doctors)  recognize  the 
early  signs  of  violence,  and 
what  they  might  say  to  the 
women 

• Self-confidence  or  communica- 
tion courses  the  woman  might 
attend 

• People  talking  to  people 
(awareness  vs.  ignorance)  will 
help. 


• Police  or  other  services  to  stop 
the  violence 

• Emergency  housing  for  her  and 
the  children 

• Emergency  transportation  to 
housing 

• Child  care  services;  people  to 
see  that  children's  schooling 
continues 

• Public  assistance  or  other  finan- 
cial support 

• Counselling  to  help  her  heal, 
and  understand  her  options 

• A volunteer  advocate  who  stays 
with  her  during  the  crisis,  and 
is  available  to  help  her  deal 
with  longer-term  issues:  hous- 
ing, finance,  etc. 
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FOR  THE  ABUSED  PERSON 


TIMING 

After  the  crisis  (FOLLOW-UP 
Services) 


WHAT  THE  ABUSED  PERSON 

MIGHT  NEED 

• Physical  safety 

• Patience  for  her  ambivalence 

• Help  to  assess  the  reality  and 
safety  of  her  situation 

• Respect  for  her  decisions  (to 
stay  or  to  leave  the 
relationship) 

• Housing 

• Financial  support 

• Schooling  or  child  care 

• Exploration  of  longer-term 
issues:  employment,  on-going 
emotional  support  etc. 


HOW  IT  MIGHT  BE  PROVIDED 

• Restraining  order/peace  bond 

• Assistance  to  re-locate 

• A volunteer  advocate  to  help 
her  deal  with  practicalities,  legal 
issues,  etc. 

• Self-help  groups  or  other 
opportunities  to  meet  others 
who  have  been  in  her  situation 

• On  going  counselling  and 
emotional  support 

• Employment  training/career 
planning 
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FOR  THE  ABUSING  PERSON 


TIMING 

In  the  early  stages  (PREVENTIVE 
approaches) 


In  the  violent  stage  (CRISIS 
intervention) 


After  the  crisis  (FOLLOW-UP) 


WHAT  THE  ABUSING  PERSON 

MIGHT  NEED 

• He  needs  to  understand  that  he 
does  not  need  physical  power 
to  be  a worthwhile  man. 

• Understanding  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  own  actions 

• Self-esteem 

• Understanding  that  violence  is 
not  acceptable 


• External  restraint  to  stop  the 
violence 

• Understanding  that  violence  is 
not  acceptable 

• Understanding  that  hitting  his 
wife  is  assault  and  assault  is  a 
crime 

• Understanding  that  he  is 
responsible  for  his  own  actions 

• Understanding  he  is 
responsible  for  his  actions 

• Being  made  accountable  for  his 
behavior 

• External  restraint 

• Learning  other  ways  to  express 
anger 


HOW  IT  MIGHT  BE  PROVIDED 

• Public  awareness/public 
attitude  discussions  about 
violence  being  unacceptable  — 
even  at  home 

• Wife,  neighbors,  friends  making 
him  accountable  for  his  actions; 
not  "covering"  or  making 
excuses  for  him  (might  need 
education  for  them) 

• Self-confidence  or  communica- 
tion courses 

• Anger  management  sessions 

• Police  or  other  intervention  to 
stop  the  violence 

• Being  physically  separated  from 
wife  and  children  (different 
location;  restraining  order,  etc.) 

• Being  charged  with  assault* 


• Being  convicted  of  assault* 

• Being  physically  separated  from 
the  family  as  long  as  there  is 
any  possibility  of  violence 

• Counselling  groups  to  explore 
the  sources  of  his  violence 

• Anger  management  sessions 

• Wife,  family,  friends,  legal 
system  holding  him 
accountable  (might  need 
education  and  support  for 
them) 


*Studies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  indicate  that  when  abusers  are  charged  and  convicted  of  assault 
they  are  40%  to  70%  less  likely  to  repeat  the  offense. 
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FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
TIMING 

Early  stages  (PREVENTION) 


Violent  stage  (CRISIS  intervention) 


After  the  violence  (FOLLOW-UP 
services) 


WHAT  THE  CHILDREN  MIGHT 

NEED 

• Understanding  they  are  not 
responsible  for  their  parents' 
unhappiness 

• Understanding  they  are 
loveable  and  worthwhile 

• Understanding  they  are  not  the 
only  children  to  have  this 
experience 


• Physical  safety 

• Knowing  they  will  be  looked 
after 

• Understanding  the  crisis  is  not 
their  fault 

• As  much  stability  as  possible  — 
regular  routines,  same  school, 
etc. 

• Understanding  their  parents 
love  them,  even  though  their 
actions  may  not  make  it 
obvious 


• As  much  stability  as  possible 

• Information  about  what  is 
happening  and  how  it  will  affect 
the  child 

• Fun 

• Learning  non-violent  ways  to 
behave 


HOW  IT  MIGHT  BE  PROVIDED 

• Stories,  books,  films  in 
children's  libraries,  schools 

• Contact  with  supportive  adults 
who  understand  the  situation 
(e.g.  an  adult  who  grew  up  in  a 
violent  home  but  has  overcome 
the  problems) 


• Emergency  housing 

• Child  care;  adults  who  can 
ensure  regular  routines,  school 
attendance,  etc. 

• A supportive  adult  friend  who 
can  help  the  child  understand 
s/he's  not  responsible,  s/he  is 
worthwhile  and  loveable 


• Adults  who  can  ensure  regular 
routines,  school  attendance, 
etc. 

• An  adult  friend  (teacher, 
librarian,  youth  worker, 
volunteer) 

• Help  to  express  feelings:  play 
therapy,  counselling,  "feelings” 
activities  through  elementary 
school 
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WHAT  PROFESSIONALS  MIGHT  NEED 

• Training  to  help  them  understand  the  sources 
and  dynamics  of  family  violence 

• Training  to  learn  specific  intervention  strategies; 
and  how  to  use  resource  materials 

• Policies  which  allow  them  to  be  flexible  and 
appropriate  in  their  responses  to  family  violence 

• Back-up  support  to  reduce  possibility  of  being 
physically  endangered 

• On-going  emotional  support  to  help  them  deal 
with  their  own  frustration 

• Opportunities  to  work  with  those  in  other  fields; 
operating  procedures  that  enable  inter-agency  co- 
operation 

• Knowledge  of  community  politics 

• Recognition  and  respect;  appreciation  that  they 
are  doing  the  best  they  can 

• Sharing  success  stories 

WHAT  VOLUNTEERS  MIGHT  NEED  (CAREGIVERS, 

FRIENDS,  CONCERNED  CITIZENS) 

• Easy  access  to  information,  resource  people, 
services 

• Training  to  help  them  understand  the  sources 
and  dynamics  of  family  violence 

• Training  to  leam  specific  intervention  strategies 

• Knowledge  of  community  politics 

• Opportunities  to  collaborate  with  professionals; 
acceptance  and  respect  for  the  valuable  role  of 
volunteers 

• Back-up  support  to  reduce  possib'iity  of  being 
physically  endangered 

• On  going  emotional  support  to  help  them  deal 
with  their  own  frustration 

• Sharing  success  stories 


WHAT  THE  COMMUNITY  MIGHT  NEED 

• Public  awareness  activities  to  influence  attitudes 
about  violence,  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and 
other  prevailing  values 

• Public  education  to  understand  the  sources  and 
dynamics  of  family  violence 

• Information  about  the  incidence  of  family  violence 
in  their  own  community 

• Information  about  what  actions  are  being  taken 

• Information  about  what  services  and  resources 
are  available  — e.g.  regional  shelters,  counselling, 
education,  laws  and  their  enforcement,  etc. 

• Understanding  that  family  violence  is  in  every 
community;  theirs  is  not  a "bad"  community,  just 
a normal  one 
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D.  SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  MIGHT  BE  NEEDED 

AN  OVER  ALL  PERSPECTIVE 


Preventive 

Approaches 


• Public  awareness/public  education  about  family  violence 

• Self-confidence/communication  courses  that  might  be  attended  by  those  in  abusive 
relationships 

• Self-help  groups,  counselling,  or  other  services  for  "at  risk”  families 

• Public  awareness/public  education  about  attitudes  and  values  that  foster  non-abusive 
relationships 

• Professional  awareness,  education,  support 

• Collaboration  between  professionals  and  volunteers 


Crisis 

Intervention 

Services 


• Police/legal  protection 

• Emergency  medical  services 

• Emergency  housing 

• Emergency  transportation 

• Emergency  child  care 

• Physical  restraint,  assault  charge  for  violent  person 

• Crisis  counselling 

• Volunteer  advocate  to  stay  with  assaulted  person 


Follow-Up  • Volunteer  advocates  to  stay  in  touch  with  abused  person,  abuser,  children 

Services  • Co-ordination  of  agency  services:  police,  medical,  counselling,  financial  assistance, 

housing,  etc. 

• Co-operation  between  professionals  in  developing  public  awareness,  common 
approaches,  networks 

• Big  Brother/Big  Sister  or  other  programs  to  allow  children  to  have  contact  with  adults 
who  are  not  in  crisis 

• Public  education  and  policy  so  abusing  person  is  held  accountable  for  his  actions  by 
wife,  friends,  legal  system 

• Longer-term  housing,  financial  support,  employment  training,  etc.  for  abused  person 

• Self-help  groups 

• Continued  work  on  public  attitudes 
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A.  YES,  ONE  PERSON  CAN  MAKE  A 
DIFFERENCE 

Remember  Helen  Nimco?  Helen's  concern  about 
family  violence  in  her  own  community  led  her  to 
seek  out  information.  Her  concern  about  the 
difficulty  of  finding  information  led  her  to  propose 
that  this  handbook  be  developed.  Her  proposal  led 
to  hundreds  of  people  becoming  involved.  You  are 
reading  one  of  the  concrete  results  of  their 
conversations. 

Most  of  the  women's  shelters  in  Alberta,  and  most 
of  the  other  services  available,  started  from  one 
person's  concern.  Someone  cared  about  a problem, 
talked  to  others,  and  began  to  make  things  happen. 
In  communities  across  the  province,  the  origin  of 
worthwhile  community  services  can  often  be  traced 
to  one  person's  concern. 

When  one  person  is  concerned,  becomes 
informed,  and  talks  to  other  people,  positive  things 
begin  to  happen. 

You've  already  taken  the  first  step.  You  must  be 
concerned,  or  you  would  not  be  reading  this 
handbook.  Some  other  things  you  can  do  are  listed 
on  the  following  pages. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  prescribe  "the  answers"  for 
you  and  your  community.  Rather,  the  following  are 
steps  you  can  take,  and  a process  you  can  adapt,  so 
you  and  your  community  can  find  the  answers  that 
will  work  for  you. 

1.  Become  Informed 

a.  Read 

The  resource  kit  that  came  with  this  handbook 
contains  a directory  of  Regional  Co-ordinators  who, 
in  co-operation  with  the  provincial  Office  for  the 
Prevention  of  Family  Violence,  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  where  to  get  information.  The  resource  kit  also 
has  a bibliography  of  written  information  about 
family  violence. 

Once  you  start  looking  for  information,  you'll 
notice  that  newspapers  and  magazines  often  have 
news  items  and  articles  about  family  violence. 

(Media  attention  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the 
public  is  beginning  to  care  about  the  problem.) 

Your  local  library  may  have  information,  or  may 
be  able  to  get  it  for  you  through  an  inter-library 
loan. 

b.  Watch 

A few  videos  and  films  about  wife  assault  and 
family  violence  are  now  available.  The  resource  kit 
lists  some  of  them,  and  your  Regional  Co-ordinator 
may  be  able  to  tell  you  about  others  that  have  been 
developed  since  the  resource  kit  was  issued. 


As  you  begin  to  seek  out  information,  you  will 
notice  that  family  violence  is  often  the  topic  of 
television  shows.  The  theme  of  family  violence  also 
appears  in  movies. 

c.  Listen 

As  you  think  and  leam  about  family  violence,  you 
may  notice  that  your  sensitivities  change.  Com- 
ments you  would  not  have  noticed  before  may  now 
jump  out  at  you,  as  reflections  of  the  attitudes  that 
foster  family  violence. 

You  may  hear  from  people  who  have  experienced 
violent  relationships.  Listening  will  help  you  under- 
stand their  situation. 

d.  Feel 

As  you  read  and  watch  and  listen,  your  emotions 
will  likely  be  touched.  You  may  be  shocked  at  some 
of  the  things  you  leam,  or  troubled  to  discover  that 
you  can  identify  with  some  aspects  of  violent 
relationships.  Thinking  about  family  violence  may 
bring  back  memories  of  difficult  times  in  your  own 
life. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  your  emotion.  It  is  normal  and 
valuable.  Having  a "feel"  for  what  violent  relation- 
ships are  about  will  make  you  a more  empathetic 
and  effective  helper,  help  you  be  realistic  about  how 
to  approach  the  problem,  and  more  able  to  make  a 
difference  in  your  community. 

2.  Talk  to  people 

Who  do  you  talk  to?  Whoever  you  have  contact 
with.  Friends.  People  you  work  with.  People  in 
community  organizations. 

What  do  you  say?  You  can  talk  about  how  you  feel 
as  you  learn  about  family  violence.  You  can  talk 
about  discovering  that  family  violence  happens  in 
your  community.  You  can  say  you've  learned  that 
people  in  violent  relationships  are  not  so  different 
from  other  people.  You  can  tell  how  the  cycle  of 
violence  traps  people  in  a destructive  situation.  You 
can  describe  some  of  the  approaches  that  might 
help  (some  are  suggested  in  Section  Two  of  this 
handbook). 

In  your  conversation,  you  will  be  accomplishing 
three  things: 

• You  will  be  getting  emotional  support  for  your 

own  reactions  to  what  you  are  learning; 

• You  will  be  sharing  information,  so  others  become 

informed; 

• You  will  be  helping  other  people  to  care  about  the 

problem  too. 
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3.  Find  a group 

A group  of  people  concerned  about  family 
violence  may  already  exist  in  your  community.  Here 
are  some  ways  to  find  out: 

• If  your  community  has  a Family  and  Community 
Support  Services  (FCSS)  or  Community  Services 
program,  the  office  staff  may  know  if  there  is  a 
group;  consult  FCSS  and  ask  for  their  help; 

• Your  Regional  Co-ordinator  (names  are  listed  in 
the  resource  kit)  may  know  if  a group  exists  in 
your  community; 

• If  your  region  has  a women's  shelter,  the  shelter 
almost  certainly  has  a board  of  directors  who  may 
be  concerned  about  other  issues  relating  to  family 
violence;  the  board  may  have  sub  committees  you 
could  join; 

• Existing  groups  (e.g.  an  FCSS  project,  a church 
group,  a women's  group,  a service  club)  may  be 
willing  to  form  a sub  committee  to  explore  the 
issue  of  family  violence; 

• Watch  your  local  paper  for  news  items  or 
advertisements  that  indicate  other  people  are 
concerned  about  family  violence. 

4.  Start  a group 

If  you  didn't  find  a group  of  concerned  people  in 
your  community,  you  may  want  to  start  your  own 
group.  Here's  how: 

a.  Identify  a few  interested  people 

During  your  conversations  with  other  people,  you 
probably  met  some  who  seemed  to  be  concerned 
too,  or  who  were  receptive  to  what  you  talked  about. 

Start  by  approaching  them  individually,  to  ask  if 
they  are  interested  in  getting  together  with  some 
people  to  talk  about  family  violence.  Four  to  six 
concerned  people  are  enough  to  start  a group. 

b.  Get  together 

When  you  have  found  four  to  six  people  who  say 
they  are  interested  in  talking  to  other  people  about 
the  problem,  invite  them  to  an  informal  get- 
together. 

The  location  should  be  comfortable  and  informal 
— a kitchen,  living  room  or  small  office  would  be 
appropriate. 

First,  make  sure  everyone  is  introduced  to  eve- 
ryone else. 

Then,  explain  that  you've  become  concerned 
about  family  violence,  that  you  know  it  happens  in 
your  community,  and  that  you  thought  they  might 
be  concerned  too.  Invite  others  to  tell  why  they 
came  to  the  get-together. 


When  you've  had  a chance  to  find  out  everyone's 
particular  interest,  the  group  members  can  decide: 

• Do  they  want  to  learn  more  about  the  problem, 
together?  (They  could  start  by  sharing  copies  of 
this  handbook.) 

• Do  they  want  to  get  together  again? 

• Do  they  want  to  start  a process  to  get  others  in 
the  community  concerned?  (Part  B of  this  section 
suggests  steps  to  follow.) 

• Do  they  want  to  involve  other  people? 

The  group  members  may  decide  they  just  want  to 
have  a conversation,  and  not  pursue  the  issue 
further.  That's  not  a waste  of  time.  People  talking 
will  mean  more  people  in  the  community  are 
informed  and  interested. 

However,  if  the  group  decides  to  get  together 
again,  you  could  handle  the  next  get-together  as 
follows. 

c.  The  second  get-together 

Again  choose  a comfortable  informal  location.  If 
there  are  new  people,  make  sure  everyone  is 
introduced  and  explain  what  happened  at  the  first 
get-together.  Give  everyone  a chance  to  tell  why  they 
are  there,  so  everyone  understands  everyone  else's 
motivation. 

If  the  group  decided  at  its  first  get-together  that  it 
just  wanted  to  have  informal  conversations,  then  do 
that.  People  sharing  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
increases  understanding  in  the  community. 

If  the  group  decided  at  its  first  get-together  that  it 
wanted  to  leam  more  about  the  problem,  compare 
notes  about  what  each  person  has  learned  since  the 
last  get-together,  or  have  a special  presentation  at 
your  meeting. 

At  the  end  of  the  get-together,  ask  "where  do  we 
go  from  here?"  as  you  did  at  the  end  of  the  first 
get-together. 

d.  Turning  point 

As  a group  continues  to  meet  informally,  some 
changes  are  likely  to  occur: 

• Even  if  the  group  started  with  a very  low-key 
purpose  ("Let's  just  get  together  and  talk"),  at 
some  point  a few  people  are  likely  to  decide, 

"Let's  try  to  do  something  in  our  community." 

The  point  at  which  four  to  six  people  say,  "I'm 
concerned  and  I want  to  take  some  action"  is 
the  point  at  which  you  have  a different  kind  of 
group. 

• The  group  will  probably  experience  a bit  of 
tension  and  wheel-spinning  as  it  begins  to  change 
its  focus  from  informal  sharing  to  action. 
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• The  membership  of  the  group  is  likely  to  change: 

• Some  people  will  have  got  what  they  wanted 
from  the  informal  conversations,  or  from  the 
learning  activities,  and  will  drop  out. 

• Other  people  will  invite  friends  to  join  the 
group,  so  you  will  have  new  members  too.  Each 
time  new  people  join,  make  sure  they  are 
introduced  to  everyone,  and  filled  in  on  what 
has  happened  so  far. 

• The  group  will  likely  experience  a "groping"  stage 
as  it  adapts  to  new  members  and  tries  to  define 
its  new  purpose. 


To  this  point,  you  have  learned  more  about 
yourself,  helped  other  people  to  become  informed, 
shared  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  increased  the 
understanding  of  a few  people  in  your  community. 
You  have  already  accomplished  something. 

Once  you  have  a group  of  people  who  want  to 
take  some  action,  you  are  ready  for  the  next  stage: 
to  make  a more  visible  difference  in  your  commun- 
ity. Mow  to  approach  the  task?  Suggestions  for  a 
process  begin  on  this  page  ... 


B.  YES,  THE  COMMUNITY  CAN  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE 

A community  group  can  help  ensure  that  "what's  needed"  to  help  reduce  family  violence 
becomes  available  in  their  community,  by  following  a community  process.  The  rest  of  this 
handbook  explains  more  about  the  process. 


A COMMUNITY  PROCESS 
TO  REDUCE  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 


Heed 

Assessment 

Stage 


As  the  curly  arrows  illustrate,  the  process  is  not  necessarily  smooth.  Sometimes  it's  one 
step  forward  and  two  steps  back!  But  many  groups  have  found  that  following  the  process 
gives  them  the  greatest  possible  chance  of  reducing  family  violence  in  their  community. 
The  process  will  help  your  group  get  the  help  you  need  to  find  appropriate  answers  for 
your  community. 
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Public  acceptance 
Stage 


It  s no  secret  that  family  violence  is  not  the  easiest 
community  issue  to  work  on.  Tew  if  any  community 
groups  have  had  completely  smooth  progress.  (If 
your  group  has  difficulties  from  time  to  time,  that 
means  you're  normal!) 

To  help  increase  your  chances  of  reducing  family 
violence,  carry  out  a community  process  that  has 
worked  for  many  groups.  Adapting  the  process  to 
your  situation  will  help  you  find  answers  that  will 
work  in  your  community. 

FOLLOW  ALONG  while  we  outline  ... 

A.  The  TASK  at  each  stage; 

B.  WHY  this  stage  is  necessary; 

C.  HOW  a group  might  accomplish  the  tasks 
at  this  stage; 

D.  What  BARRIERS  a group  might 
encounter; 

E.  What  REWARDS  a group  can 
expect. 


AND  INTRODUCING  ...  TWO  ALBERTA 
" COMMUNITIES " 

To  help  illustrate  the  community  process , we've 
invented  two  communities: 

METRO  CITY,  an  urban  area  which 
includes  a major  city  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  large  towns. 


EVERGREEN  DISTRICT,  a rural  region 
with  several  small  communities  located 
within  a large,  sparsely -populated  area. 


Following,  we  explain  the  steps  at  each  stage  of  the 
community  process,  including  "stories"  of  how 
Metro  City  and  Evergreen  District  carried  out  the 
steps.  The  " stories " are  adapted  from  the  experien- 
ces of  real  communities. 
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STAGE  ONE:  BEGIN  THE  PROCESS 

A.  The  Task 

The  first  task  of  your  group  is  two-fold: 

a.  EDUCATE  YOUR  GROUP 

Group  members  should  be  familiar  with  how  and 
why  family  violence  happens,  and  should  under- 
stand the  cycle  of  violence. 

b.  HELP  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  CARE 

At  this  stage,  you  are  not  asking  any  member  of 
the  public  to  do  anything.  But  you  do  want  the 
public  to  be  aware: 

• that  family  violence  exists  in  the  community; 

• how  and  why  it  can  happen; 

• that  it  matters. 

B.  Why  this  step  is  necessary 

If  group  members  do  not  understand  how  and 
why  family  violence  can  happen,  and  the  cycle  of 
violence,  they  may  come  up  with  inappropriate 
actions  and  solutions  later  on.  Group  members 
need  a basic  understanding  of  the  problem  so  they 
will  be  realistic  in  their  approaches. 

Preliminary  public  education  is  necessary  to 
generate  public  interest  and  public  support  for 
whatever  action  your  group  eventually  takes.  If  the 
community  does  not  believe  there's  a problem,  or 
does  not  believe  it  matters,  your  group  will  not  get 
the  community  help  it's  going  to  need. 

C.  How  to  carry  out  the  tasks 

a.  Ideas  to  educate  the  group 

• Have  every  group  member  read  this  handbook; 
discuss  it  at  a meeting. 

• Ask  one  or  two  people  to  read  the  handbook  and 
summarize  the  main  points  for  discussion  at  a 
meeting.  (Characteristics  of  those  in  violent 
relationships,  the  cycle  of  violence,  what's  needed, 
might  be  main  sections  to  summarize.) 

• Contact  your  regional  co-ordinator  or  Office  for 
the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence  and  ask  for 
other  background  information  to  be  sent  to  your 
group.  Ask  one  or  two  people  to  summarize  the 
main  points  and  present  them  at  a meeting. 

• Watch  a video  or  film  at  a meeting. 


• Invite  a social  worker,  counsellor,  policeman, 
representative  of  a women  s shelter,  or  other 
person  who  has  contact  with  family  violence  to 
talk  to  your  group.  (You  could  invite  others  to  this 
meeting  too,  and  be  educating  the  public  as  you 
educate  your  group.) 

MOTE:  as  you  may  have  gathered  from  the  Book 
of  Letters,  not  all  professionals  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  in-depth  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  about  family  violence. 

Your  regional  co-ordinator  may  be  able  to  suggest 
the  names  of  knowledgeable  people.  Call  some- 
one who  is  knowledgeable,  and  ask  that  person  to 
suggest  an  appropriate  speaker  for  your  group. 

• If  you  know  a person  who  has  been  in  a violent 
relationship  but  who  has  broken  out  of  it  and  is 
willing  to  talk  about  the  experience,  invite  that 
person  to  talk  to  your  group. 

• Provide  time  at  meetings  for  members  to  talk 
about  the  feelings  they  experience  as  they  learn 
more  about  the  topic  of  family  violence.  This  will 
provide  emotional  support  to  your  group 
members,  and  also  help  the  group  anticipate  what 
reactions  they  might  get  from  other  people  in  the 
community. 

• Other  ideas: 


b.  Ideas  to  help  the  community  to  care 

MOTE:  you  are  not  asking  for  anything  at  this  stage. 

You  merely  want  the  public  to  know  that  the 

problem  exists  and  that  it  matters. 

• IMPORTAMT  STEP:  Identify  key  people  in  your 
community  — those  who  are  respected  by  many 
people,  who  influence  others'  opinions,  whose 
support  might  be  valuable  in  the  future.  Key 
people  are  those  whose  good  opinion  helps  the 
community  feel  a particular  project  is  legitimate 
and  worth  supporting  (sometimes  key  people  are 
called  "legitimizers"). 

Decide  who  will  talk  to  each  of  the  key  people,  to 
discuss  what  you  are  learning,  and  to  tell  the  key 
people  what  your  group  is  doing. 

(Key  people  like  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
community.  If  key  people  do  not  believe  the 
problem  exists,  or  that  it  matters,  their  lack  of 
support  may  block  your  group  later  on.) 

• Have  each  member  agree  to  have  a casual 
conversation  about  what  they  are  learning  about 
family  violence,  with  three  different  people,  before 
the  next  meeting.  (If  you  have  seven  group 
members,  that's  21  more  people  in  the  commun- 
ity who  will  have  exposure  to  the  ideas.) 

• As  your  group  becomes  better  informed,  offer  to 
give  presentations  to  church  groups,  service 
clubs,  or  other  groups. 

• Sponsor  information  sessions  about  family  vio- 
lence. Extend  personal  invitations  to  key  people 
and  other  potentially  interested  citizens.  Use  films, 
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speakers,  panel  presentations,  followed  by  ques- 
tion and  answer  sessions,  to  help  explain  violent 
relationships. 

• If  your  local  papers  run  columns  by  agency 
representatives,  ask  the  agency  representatives  if 
they  would  do  a column  on  family  violence. 

• Provide  your  local  paper,  radio  station,  or  com- 
munity TV  channel  with  information  about  what 
you  are  doing.  Ask  local  media  to  run  news  items 
about  your  activities.  (Mote:  be  careful  that  your 
media  coverage  is  not  distorted!  Spend  time  with 
local  editors/reporters  to  be  sure  they  have 
accurate  information.) 

• Other  ideas: 


IMPORTANT:  As  your  group  moves  through  subse- 
quent steps,  remember  to  keep  key  individuals 
and  the  public  informed  about  what  you  are 
doing. 
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HOW  THE  TWO  "COMMUNITIES"  HANDLED  STAGE 
ONE 

In  METRO  CITY , the  urban  area  with  a 
major  city  surrounded  by  a cluster  of 
large  towns , staff  and  volunteers  from  a 
city  crisis  line  became  concerned  about 
the  number  of  calls  they  received  about 
violence  between  spouses. 

They  contacted  representatives  from  the  city's 
emergency  women's  shelter , and  from  the  police, 
for  initial  meetings  to  see  if  these  agencies  were 
experiencing  a lot  of  calls.  They  were.  The  group 
members  compared  notes  about  their  experiences 
and  thought,  "Who  else  might  be  interested?" 

The  group  thought  of  30  other  agencies  and 
organizations  who  might  have  a concern  about 
family  violence.  Letters  were  written  to  the  execu- 
tive directors  and/or  chairmen  of  the  boards  of 
these  other  organizations.  The  letters  said,  in  effect, 
"We  are  concerned  about  family  violence  and  we 
thought  you  might  be  too.  We're  not  sure  what  we 
can  do,  but  are  you  interested  in  working  with  us 
to  figure  something  out?"  The  letters  were  followed 
up  with  a phone  call  and/or  a visit. 

In  EVERGREEN  DISTRICT,  a rural  area 
with  several  small  communities  located 
within  a large  sparsely-populated  area, 
a woman  in  one  of  the  communities 
became  concerned  about  wife  abuse. 

She  talked  to  some  friends,  one  of  whom  was  from 
another  community  which  had  a Family  and 
Community  Support  Services  (FCSS)  program.  The 
friend  talked  to  the  FCSS  director,  who  did  some 
quiet  checking  with  social  workers  and  police.  This 
preliminary  check  revealed  that  wife  abuse  did 
indeed  exist  in  the  district. 

The  FCSS  director  invited  the  Alberta  Social  Servi- 
ces regional  co-ordinator  to  meet  the  woman  and 
three  of  her  friends.  The  group  decided  the  issue 
was  too  big  for  one  community  to  tackle.  They 
came  up  with  a list  of  contacts  in  five  communities 
in  the  district,  and  in  the  next  few  months  found 
opportunities  for  conversations  in  which  they  let 
others  know  the  problem  existed,  and  sounded  out 
if  others  were  concerned. 


D.  Barriers  you  may  encounter  during  Step  One 

. GROUP  IMPATIENCE: 

Some  of  your  group  members  may  be  restless 
about  educating  themselves  and  the  community. 
They  may  be  anxious  to  "get  busy  and  do 
something/'  rather  than  taking  time  to  become 
better  informed. 

(Learning  about  some  of  the  damage  done  by 
community  groups  who  jumped  in  before  they 
understood  the  problem  may  help  restless 
members  realize  that  taking  time  to  become 
well-informed  is  not  a waste  of  time.  Sponsoring 
public  awareness  events  — a concrete  action  — 
may  help  restless  members  feel  they  are  doing 
something.) 

. COMMUNITY  RESISTANCE: 

As  soon  as  you  begin  talking  about  family 
violence,  you  may  encounter  community  attitudes 
such  as,  "It  doesn't  happen  in  our  community,'' 
"Women  ask  for  it,"  or  "It's  none  of  our  business 
what  happens  within  a family.''  The  group  should 
discuss  how  it  will  respond  to  these  attitudes. 

("Myths  and  realities"  in  Section  One  may  give  the 
group  ideas  about  how  to  respond  to  such 
attitudes.  Hearing  from  someone  who  has  expe- 
rienced the  problem  — in  person,  by  reading 
anecdotes,  or  by  watching  video  or  film  — may 
have  enough  emotional  impact  to  help  shake 
some  of  these  attitudes.) 

• In  rural  communities, people  may  be  particularly 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  family  violence 
could  exist  among  their  neighbors  and  friends.  If 
they  are  aware  of  violence  in  specific  families,  they 
may  be  even  more  uncomfortable  about  "opening 
up  a can  of  worms"  and  might  prefer  that  nobody 
talked  about  the  issue  of  family  violence. 

(Helping  them  understand  that  violence  happens 
in  all  communities,  and  that  help  is  possible,  may 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  acknowledge  the 
problem.) 

• In  urban  communities,  it  will  be  harder  to  identify 
key  individuals,  or  to  reach  the  community  at 
large. 

(It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  break  the 
"community"  into  smaller  target  groups  and 
decide  how  to  reach  each  target  group.) 


E.  Rewards  from  Stage  One 
. YOU'LL  BE  REALISTIC 

Your  group  will  be  better  informed  about  family 
violence,  and  thus  more  realistic  in  its  approaches 


to  solving  the  problem.  Taking  time  to  become 
informed  will  avoid  costly  mistakes  later  on. 

. INCREASED  POSSIBILITY  OF  COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT 

As  a result  of  your  low-key  and  informal  conversa- 
tions, and  letting  others  know  what  you  are 
learning,  the  community  will  gradually  be  more 
receptive  to  acknowledging  that  family  violence 
exists,  and  that  it  matters.  You  are  paving  the  way 
for  community  support  when  your  group  takes 
action  later  on. 

. LONG-TERM  PREVENTIVE  POSSIBILITIES 

Increasing  public  awareness  and  understanding  of 
the  problem  will  also  contribute  to  long-term 
prevention  of  family  violence. 
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STAGE  TWO:  DEFINE  THE  PROBLEM  — NEED 
ASSESSMENT  PHASE 


A.  The  Task 

Having  educated  your  group  members  about  the 
nature  of  family  violence,  and  begun  the  process  of 
raising  public  awareness,  you  are  ready  to  find  more 
specific  information.  During  the  need  assessment 
phase,  you  have  three  tasks: 

1.  GET  THE  FACTS  — about  family  violence  in  your 
own  community:  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the 
needs  of  those  in  violent  relationships,  the 
resources  that  already  exist  gaps  that  may  exist 

2.  VERIFY  THE  NEED  — verify  your  conclusions  with 
your  sources  of  information,  with  key  people  in 
the  community,  and  with  the  public. 

3.  SET  PRIORITIES  — decide  what  needs  your  group 
will  focus  on. 

B.  Why  this  stage  is  necessary 

Your  group  needs  to  GET  THE  FACTS  about  family 
violence  in  your  specific  community,  to  know  what  is 
needed,  to  provide  a basis  for  your  planning,  and  to 
help  set  priorities.  Getting  specific  information  helps 
provide  a "reality  base"  for  the  group's  actions. 

Your  group  needs  to  VERIFY  THE  NEED  with  your 
sources  of  information,  with  key  people  in  the 
community,  and  with  the  public,  to  be  sure  you 
understand  the  situation,  and  to  be  sure  key  people 
and  the  public  at  large  believe  there  is  a problem. 
Verifying  the  need  will  help  establish  your  group's 
credibility  with  the  community. 

Your  group  needs  to  SET  PRIORITIES  about  what 
aspect  of  the  need  it  will  address,  because  no  group 
can  do  everything.  Better  to  develop  a focussed, 
effective  effort  than  scatter  your  energy  and  not 
accomplish  much  of  anything. 

C.  How  to  carry  out  the  need  assessment  tasks 
1.  Get  the  facts 

In  the  Beginning  Stage  of  your  community  action 
process,  you  gathered  general  information  about 
family  violence  or  wife  abuse  — how  and  why  it 
happens,  the  cycle  of  violence,  what  might  be 
needed.  Your  task  was  to  increase  general 
understanding  of  violent  relationships. 
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In  the  Need  Assessment  Stage,  you  want  to  find 
out  more  specific  information  about  wife  abuse  in 
our  community: 

THE  PROBLEM  — how  much  wife  abuse  is  known 
to  occur  in  the  community? 

THE  NEEDS  — what  are  the  needs  of  people  in 
violent  relationships?  The  needs  of  those  who  try 
to  help?  What  community  attitudes  affect  those  in 
violent  relationships? 

THE  RESOURCES  — what  services,  expertise,  and 
funding  sources  already  exist  to  meet  the  needs? 

THE  GAPS  — what  is  left  to  be  done,  to  help 
reduce  wife  abuse  in  the  community? 

ASKING  is  really  the  only  way  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  the  extent  of  the  problem,  the  needs, 
the  resources  and  the  gaps  in  regard  to  wife 
abuse  in  your  community.  A variety  of  methods  — 
interviews,  informal  conversations,  questionnaire 
surveys,  checking  statistical  records  — are  all 
variations  of  ASKING. 

WHO  should  you  ask?  Three  groups: 

. AGENCIES  AND  PROFESSIONALS  who  may  have 
contact  with  wife  abuse,  such  as: 

• police 

• Alberta  Social  Services  district  offices 

• Clergy/Ministerial  Associations 

• counselling  agencies 

• doctors,  medical  associations,  paramedics, 
hospital 

• AID  or  distress  lines 

• Courts,  Legal  Aid,  lawyers 

• regional  women's  shelters  (may  get  referrals 
from  your  area) 

. THOSE  WHO  HAVE  EXPERIENCED  violent  relation- 
ships but  are  now  distanced  enough  to  have 
perspective  about  their  experience.  They  can  tell 
you  more  about  what  was  or  what  would  have 
been  helpful  to  them,  and  what  was  missing. 

• KEY  INDIVIDUALS  and  other  members  of  the 
public.  Getting  their  views  about  the  problem,  the 
needs,  the  resources  and  the  gaps  will  not  only 
give  you  another  perspective  of  the  community 
situation,  it  will  help  you  anticipate  what  commun- 
ity attitudes  you  may  have  to  deal  with  later. 

• Other  ideas: 


The  following  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  as 
you  get  the  facts  about  the  problem,  the  needs, 
the  resources  and  the  gaps  in  your  community: 

• You'll  need  to  establish  your  credentials,  i.e.  what 
right  you  have  to  ask  questions.  Agencies  and 
professionals  in  particular  will  want  to  know  who 
you  are  and  how  you  plan  to  use  the  information 
before  they  share  their  information  and  plans. 

• We  know  the  abused  and  abusing  person  try  to 
keep  their  violence  a secret.  A violent  relationship 
often  continues  for  a long  time  before  it  becomes 
public.  As  well,  not  every  agency  in  contact  with 
family  violence  recognizes  occurrences  of  vio- 
lence, or  keeps  records  of  these.  Therefore,  your 
group  may  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  problem  in  your  community. 

• Your  community  may  have  existing  services  that 
could  serve  those  in  violent  relationships,  but  at 
the  moment  lack  specific  expertise.  You'll  want  to 
know  the  quality  as  well  as  the  type  of  services 
that  exist. 

When  your  group  looks  at  the  information  you've 
gathered: 

• the  estimated  extent  of  the  problem  in  your 
community; 

• what  is  needed  (prevention,  intervention,  and 
follow-up  services,  as  listed  in  Section  Two  of  this 
handbook,  and  as  amplified  by  people  you've 
talked  to);  AND 

• what  is  already  available  (specifically  appropriate 
for  family  violence); 

you  will  probably  see  things  missing. 

This  becomes  the  preliminary  basis  of  defining 
what  needs  you  will  address,  and  what  your 
group's  priorities  will  be. 

But  before  you  make  hard  decisions  about  future 
action,  the  group  must  VERIFY  THE  NEED  ... 

2.  Verify  the  need 

Having  gathered  information,  you  now  want  two 
things  to  happen: 

• people  outside  the  group  to  verify  that  you  have 
correctly  identified  the  needs  and  gaps; 

« the  public  to  accept  that  the  need  is  real. 

SOME  WAYS  TO  VERIFY  THE  NEED: 

• Go  back  to  all  the  people  you  talked  to  in  the 
information-gathering  stage  — agency  and  profes- 
sional representatives,  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced violent  relationships,  other  individuals.  Let 
them  know  what  you  have  found  out,  your 
preliminary  conclusions,  the  gaps  you've  identi- 


fied. (Gaps  could  include  lack  of  public  or 
professional  education,  non-existence  of  services, 
or  existing  services  not  specifically  geared  to 
family  violence.) 

Check:  do  the  people  you  talked  to  agree  with 
your  findings?  If  not,  re-assess  and  perhaps  revise 
your  information. 


CAUTION:  be  sure  your  information  is 
credible  before  you  go  public!  More  than 
one  Alberta  group  has  run  into  barriers 
because  their  information  was  discre- 
dited. The  public  didn't  believe  the  infor- 
mation, and  so  didn't  believe  the 
problems  were  real.  It  slowed  down  the 
process  by  several  years. 


• Make  sure  the  "key  individuals''  (those  who 
influence  opinions)  are  well  informed  about  your 
findings.  Give  them  copies  of  your  reports;  have 
conversations  with  them.  Be  sure  you  understand 
their  response  to  your  information  — their 
response  might  reflect  the  community's  response. 

• Once  your  information  has  been  verified  and 
accepted  by  people  outside  your  group,  let  the 
public  know. 

• Group  members  can  have  another  round  of 
informal  conversations  with  whoever  they  are  in 
contact  with; 

• Give  presentations  to  community  groups; 

• Run  news  releases  to  explain  what  you've  done 
and  how  you've  verified  your  information; 

• Hold  public  information  meetings. 

3.  Set  priorities 

By  now,  your  group  will  have  a sense  of  the 
problems,  the  needs,  the  potential  resources  and 
the  gaps  in  your  community.  This  is  a turning 
point  for  the  group.  It  is  moving  from  exploratory 
activities  to  concrete  action. 

Some  groups  ask  an  outside  person  — a 
facilitator  — to  help  them  examine  the  issues  and 
decisions  the  group  must  handle  at  this  stage. 

In  light  of  the  information  you  now  have,  the 
group  has  a major  decision  to  make:  of  all  the 
issues  you  could  address,  which  issue(s)  will  the 
group  focus  on?  The  group  has  to  decide: 

THE  GROUP  PURPOSE,  or  reason  for  existence: 
Should  the  group  have  a broad  purpose  (e.g. 
"to  reduce  wife  abuse  in  the  community")?  OR 
Should  it  have  a more  specific  purpose  (e.g. 

"to  ensure  abused  women  have  access  to 
emergency  services")? 
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Having  made  that  decision,  the  group  should  now 
look  at  itself  with  new  eyes,  because  past  ways  of 
operating  may  no  longer  be  appropriate  as  the 
group  moves  from  an  exploratory  to  an  action 
stage.  It  needs  to  review: 

• THE  STRUCTURE,  or  how  the  group  is 
organized: 

Should  the  group  be  an  informal,  loosely-knit 
organization?  OR 

Should  the  group  be  legally  incorporated,  with 
formal  officers  and  procedures?  ( If  the  group 
expects  to  handle  money,  it  should 
incorporate.) 

• THE  MEMBERSHIP,  or  who  belongs  to  the 
group: 

In  light  of  the  community  needs  to  be 
addressed,  and  the  purpose  of  the  group, 
should  other  people  be  invited  to  join? 

Many  groups  find  it  useful  to  include: 

• one  or  two  people  who  have  experienced 
violent  relationships; 

• agency  and  professional  representatives; 

• people  who  have  credibility  in  the  community 
at  large. 

HOW  THE  URBAN  "COMMUNITY"  HANDLED  STAGE 
TWO 

When  we  left  Metro  City , representatives 
from  a crisis  line,  the  police  and  a 
women  s emergency  shelter  had  sent 
letters  to  about  50  organizations  to  ask  if 
they  would  like  to  help  find  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  family  violence.  25  people  agreed  to 
attend  an  initial  exploratory  meeting. 

The  meeting  participants  talked  about  their  expe- 
riences with  family  violence,  and  decided  it  would 
be  useful  to  have  more  information.  It  seemed  that 
each  organization  had  a part  of  the  story,  but 
nobody  had  the  total  picture. 

The  participants  chose  a nine-member  steering 
committee  to  work  out  how  to  compile  informa- 
tion, and  to  keep  everyone  else  informed  of  its 
activities.  The  crisis  line  agency  agreed  to  handle 
administration  for  the  steering  committee,  with 
other  agencies  offering  to  provide  additional  cleri- 
cal help  if  needed. 
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The  steering  committee  applied  for  a short-term 
employment  grant  to  hire  interviewers-researchers 
who  would  gather  more  information  about  family 
violence  in  Metro  City  and  its  surrounding  towns. 
When  their  research  report  was  ready,  the  steering 
committee  called  a meeting  of  all  those  who  had 
contributed  information,  so  they  could  all  review 
the  contents  of  the  report. 

The  report  said  there  were  a number  of  services 
theoretically  available,  but  they  often  were  not 
focussed  on  the  specific  needs  of  those  in  abusive 
relationships,  and  efforts  were  not  always  co- 
ordinated. The  report  made  an  interesting  observa- 
tion: services  might  be  irrelevant  if  nobody  looked 
at  the  community  attitudes  and  values  that  con- 
doned violence  within  families.  The  report  gener- 
ated considerable  discussion ; especially  when  its 
contents  were  summarized  in  local  media. 

The  steering  committee  s next  few  meetings  were 
taken  up  with  soul-searching  about  what  to  do 
next.  Should  they  focus  on  the  needs  of  abused 
persons?  Of  abusers?  Or  should  they  tackle  the 
broader  issue  of  community  attitudes? 

Their  decision:  to  reduce  family  violence  in  the 
community,  they  would  try  to  influence  public 
attitudes. 

HOW  THE  RURAL  "COMMUNITIES"  HANDLED 
STAGE  TWO 


In  Evergreen  District,  four  private  citi- 
zens, an  FCSS  director,  and  the  Alberta 
Social  Services  regional  co-ordinator  had 
decided  the  issue  of  wife  abuse  was  too 
big  for  one  community  to  handle.  They 
talked  informally  to  people  in  the  fwe  communities 
in  the  district,  to  let  people  know  wife  abuse 
existed  in  their  district,  and  to  find  out  if  others 
were  concerned. 

When  they  had  a few  interested  people  in  each 
community,  they  called  a meeting  of  people  from 
the  five  communities.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  the  regional  co-ordinator,  police,  social  workers, 
a counsellor,  four  FCSS  directors  (the  fifth  com- 
munity did  not  have  FCSS),  a lawyer  and  private 
citizens. 

Having  compared  notes  about  what  they  did  and 
did  not  know,  the  meeting  participants  decided 
that  within  their  group  they  had  enough  contacts 
to  find  out  the  additional  information  they  needed. 
The  FCSS  directors  agreed  to  co-ordinate  informa- 
tion gathering  in  their  four  respective  communi- 
ties, and  one  of  the  private  citizens  gathered 
information  from  the  fifth  community. 

Three  months  later,  the  participants  re  convened  to 
compare  notes.  Throughout  the  district,  those  who 
had  been  contacted  felt  more  wife  abuse  existed 


Need 
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than  was  visible  to  the  public  or  to  agencies.  Few 
services  were  available  within  the  district  Several 
group  members  had  heard  stories  of  women  too 
embarrassed  to  tell  anyone  their  situation , with  no 
means  of  transportation  to  counselling  or  emer- 
gency services  outside  of  the  district. 

One  of  the  participants  offered  to  write  up  a 
"district  report"  summarizing  the  information 
which  had  been  gathered  from  the  fwe  communi- 
ties. The  group  designated  one  person  in  each 
community  who  would  distribute  copies  of  the 
report  to  all  those  who  had  supplied  information , to 
other  interested  individuals , and  to  the  local 
newspapers.  The  local  contact  people  also  arranged 
for  community  meetings  at  which  the  report  was 
discussed. 

Two  months  later  the  group  met  again  to  compare 
notes  on  the  various  community  activities  and  to 
decide  their  next  step.  Though  in  one  community 
they  had  encountered  some  attempt  to  discredit 
their  report,  they  felt  reasonably  sure  they  had 
verified  that  "lack  of  emergency  services"  was  a 
genuine  district  gap,  and  one  that  was  recognized 
by  some  citizens  in  all  five  communities. 

The  group  decided  to  focus  its  attention  on  "access 
to  emergency  services  for  abused  women." 

D.  Barriers  you  may  encounter  during  the  need 
assessment  stage 

BARRIERS  TO  GETTING  THE  FACTS: 

• Agencies  may  not  have  information  about  family 
violence,  or  may  be  unwilling  to  share  informa- 
tion. Thus,  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  problem.  (Be  honest  about  limita- 
tions of  your  information.) 

• Information  about  available  services  is  sometimes 
hard  to  find.  (The  lists  in  the  resource  kit  should 
help.) 

• You  may  find  a discrepancy  between  the  services 
theoretically  available,  and  actual  service  pro- 
vided. (Be  careful  not  to  alienate  agencies  who 
could  help,  but  who  won't  if  they  feel  you  are 
attacking  or  criticizing  them.) 

BARRIERS  TO  VERIFYING  THE  NEED: 

• Outside  people  may  challenge  your  information. 
(Make  sure  you  can  explain  how  you  got  your 
figures,  how  you  identified  what  resources  are 
available,  and  how  you  came  to  your  conclusions 
about  what  is  needed.) 

• Others  may  not  agree  with  your  interpretation  of 
the  information.  (Listen  to  them,  and  check  your 
conclusion  — after  all,  you  could  be  wrong!) 


BARRIERS  TO  SETTING  PRIORITIES: 

• Thinking  broadly  — prevention,  intervention, 
follow-up  — may  be  hard  in  the  face  of  pressure 
to  "get  a shelter'7  or  some  other  crisis  service. 

• Different  group  members  may  strongly  disagree 
on  what  the  purpose  of  the  group  should  be.  You 
may  lose  some  members. 

• The  group  may  not  wish  to  examine  its  purpose 
and  structure.  If  it  doesn't,  there  may  be  later 
problems  when  group  members  try  to  accomplish 
incompatible  goals,  or  the  structure  no  longer 
helps  get  the  job  done. 

E.  Rewards  from  the  needs  assessment  stage 

• You'll  have  a credible  basis  of  information  (make 
sure  it  is  credible!)  on  which  to  base  future 
action. 

• The  community  will  believe  the  needs  are  real. 
Your  conversations  with  many  people  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  future  collaboration. 

• You'll  have  a clear  sense  of  direction,  a structure 
to  get  the  job  done,  and  the  most  appropriate 
members  to  achieve  the  purpose. 
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STAGE  THREE:  PLAIN  YOUR  STRATEGIES 

A.  Planning  tasks 

There  are  three  tasks  to  be  accomplished  during 
the  planning  stage: 

1.  SET  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES; 

2.  ORGANIZE  LOGISTICS; 

3.  GATHER  RESOURCES. 

B.  Why  the  planning  stage  is  necessary 

If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going  (goals  and 
objectives),  you  may  end  up  somewhere  else.  If  you 
don't  know  who's  doing  what  (logistics),  it  might  not 
get  done.  If  you  don't  have  the  help  you  need 
(resources),  you  may  not  be  able  to  help  those  in 
abusive  relationships. 

Planning  will  give  your  group  a sense  of  direction 
and  accomplishment,  and  help  you  focus  your 
energy.  Planning  increases  your  chances  of  making 
a difference  in  your  community. 

C.  How  to  carry  out  the  planning  tasks 

1.  Set  goals  and  objectives 

In  light  of  community  needs  and  gaps,  and  the 
group  purpose,  identify: 

• what  specific  needs  the  group  will  address 
(these  will  become  the  group  GOALS),  and 

• what  will  be  accomplished  in  regard  to  each 
goal  (these  will  be  the  OBJECTIVES). 

EXAMPLE: 

COMMUNITY  NEED:  FOLLOW-UP  FOR  ABUSED 
PERSONS 

GOAL:  to  ensure  abused  women  in  crisis  have 
on-going  support,  encouragement  and  practical 
assistance  for  at  least  one  year  after  the  crisis. 

OBJECTIVES: 

• to  develop  a network  of  trained  volunteers  to 
stay  in  touch  with  women  for  one  year  after  they 
leave  emergency  shelter  or  refuge. 

• to  encourage  service  agencies  (e.g.  public 
housing,  counselling,  employment  training)  to 
be  aware  of  the  special  needs  of  abused 
women. 


2.  Organize  logistics:  Work  out  what  must  be  done 
to  accomplish  the  objectives:  who  will  do  what,  by 
when,  and  how  will  you  know  it  is  done? 

3.  Gather  resources:  Identify  what  resources  the 
group  needs  (time,  expertise,  facilities,  publicity, 
money),  and  how  it  will  obtain  these. 


HOW  THE  URBAN  "COMMUNITY"  CARRIED  OUT 
THE  PLANNING  STAGE 

The  steering  committee  in  Metro  City 
had  decided  its  purpose  was  to  reduce 
family  violence  in  their  community,  by 
influencing  public  attitudes.  The  commit- 
tee spent  several  meetings  trying  to 
? specifically  what  they  were  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  how  they  could  do  it  The  process 
culminated  with  the  following  statement  of  goals: 

1.  AWARENESS  OF  VIOLENCE  — raise  the  communi- 
ty's awareness  of  the  abuse  within  families  that 
exists  in  our  community; 

2.  ACKNOWLEDGE  CAPACITY  FOR  VIOLENCE  — help 
people  acknowledge  their  own  capacity  for 
and/or  involvement  in  violence; 

3.  COMMUNICATE  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  ANGER  — 
communicate  the  alternatives  to  cope  with 
stress,  anger  and  rage; 

4.  COMMUNICATE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  — make 
the  public  aware  of  the  program  and  treatment 
resources  available  in  the  Metro  City  area. 

5.  DEMONSTRATE  EEEECTIVENESS/MEASURE  PREV- 
ENTIVE IMPACT  of  the  campaign  in  reducing 
personal  and  family  violence  in  the  community. 

Objectives  to  accomplish  the  goals  included  a 
media  campaign;  other  public  education  activities; 
development  of  a questionnaire  to  help  people 
assess  their  own  stress/anger/hostility  level;  and  a 
contest  for  " Ten  Most  Effective  Ways  to  Prevent 
Violence."  The  campaign  would  culminate  in  the 
month  of  March,  designated  as  "Stop  Violence " 
month  and  featuring  various  special  events. 

The  committee  decided  that  with  the  scope  of  its 
activities,  it  should  incorporate.  The  group  became 
the  "Stop  Violence  Coalition.  " A donor  made 
possible  the  hiring  of  a full  time  staff  person. 
Steering  committee  members  all  became  conven- 
ers of  committees,  which  then  involved  dozens  of 
other  individuals  and  organizations  in  carrying  out 
the  details  of  the  plan. 

The  committee  relied  on  contributions  of  in-kind 
and  donated  services  from  corporations,  organiza- 
tions, foundations  and  individuals. 
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HOW  THE  RURAL  "COMMUNITIES"  CARRIED  OUT 
THE  PLANNING  STAGE 

Representatives  from  five  communities  in 
Evergreen  District  were  aware  of  preven- 
tive and  follow-up  needs , but  because  of 
the  lack  of  sewices  in  their  district,  they 
chose  to  focus  on  crisis  needs.  Their 
purpose  was  "to  ensure  abused  women  have 
access  to  appropriate  emergency  services." 

After  several  meetings  in  which  they  grappled  with 
issues  such  as  what  services  were  feasible  within 
their  rural  district,  they  defined  the  following  goals: 

1.  AWARENESS  OF  SERVICES  in  the  district,  and  in 
the  nearest  urban  centre; 

2.  PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION  to  ensure  local  pro- 
fessionals in  contact  with  wife  abuse  know  how 
to  respond  effectively,  and  what  services  are 
available; 

3.  EMERGENCY  TRANSPORTATION  for  abused 
women  who  require  emergency  services  that 
cannot  be  provided  within  the  district. 

Objectives  included  the  development  of  a commun- 
ity directory,  publicity  about  available  services, 
hosting  workshops  and  in-service  training  events 
for  professionals,  and  the  development  of  a volun- 
teer transportation  network. 

The  group  looked  at  its  role  and  structure,  and 


decided  its  role  was  to  encourage  and  co-ordinate 
the  achievement  of  their  objectives.  Their  loose-knit 
unincorporated  status  seemed  appropriate,  but 
they  worked  with  organizations  in  the  five  com- 
munities to  form  task  groups  who  carried  out  the 
objectives. 

Since  the  group  did  not  directly  sponsor  any 
activities,  but  rather  worked  through  other  organi- 
zations, it  did  not  require  funds.  It  did,  however, 
require  a commitment  of  staff  and  volunteer  time, 
and  the  use  of  some  facilities. 

D.  Barriers  you  might  encounter  at  the  planning 
stage 

• Sometimes  people  are  reluctant  to  spend  time 
identifying  goals  and  objectives.  They'd  rather 
jump  into  action  without  any  planning! 

• Even  though  the  group  agrees  on  its  objectives,  it 
may  disagree  on  how  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives. There  could  be  friction  within  the  group. 

E.  Rewards  of  the  planning  stage 

• You'll  have  a sense  of  direction  and  achievement. 

• You'll  know  you've  thought  out  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  your  objectives. 

• Good  planning  increases  your  community 
credibility. 
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HOW  THE  URBAN  "COMMUNITY"  CARRIED  OUT 
THE  ACTION  STAGE 
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STAGE  FOUR:  CARRY  OUT  PLANS  — ACTION  PHASE 

A.  The  task  (at  last!)  is  to  carry  out  the  plans  to 

achieve  your  objectives. 

B.  A few  pointers 

• Ensure  that  all  relevant  people  are  involved  in 
your  activities.  For  example,  if  you  are  dealing 
with  ' emergency  transportation,”  co-operate  with 
other  groups  in  the  community  who  have  a 
connection  with  transportation. 

• Ensure  that  "key  individuals”  are  informed  of  your 
plans  and  activities.  If  key  individuals  have 
objections,  discuss  them  at  your  next  meeting. 

• Ensure  that  the  public  is  informed  of  what  you  are 
doing.  If  you  encounter  resistance,  go  back  and 
work  some  more  on  public  awareness,  and  make 
sure  you  really  have  involved  all  the  appropriate 
people. 

• At  each  meeting,  check  to  see  how  the  plans  are 
progressing.  If  an  action  doesn't  work  out  the  way 
you  expected,  modify  the  plans. 

C.  Barriers  you  may  encounter  during  the  action 

stage 

Every  group  has  its  stories  of  snags  and  roadblocks! 

Common  sources  are: 

• different  understandings  among  group  members 
about  what  the  group  is  trying  to  accomplish; 
different  values  and  goals; 

• lack  of  involvement  by  other  significant  people; 

• lack  of  public  support  (this  may  translate  into 
backlash  against  the  project,  or  the  public  being 
unwilling  to  supply  necessary  resources); 

• inadequate  planning;  details  overlooked; 

• misunderstandings  about  who  is  responsible  for 
what; 

• poor  communication  among  people  carrying  out 
the  tasks. 

D.  Rewards 

• Getting  the  job  done!  Helping  to  reduce  family 
violence  in  your  community. 

• A sense  of  accomplishment. 
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In  Metro  City , the  "Stop  Violence  Coali- 
tion/' with  the  help  of  a volunteer 
marketing  person,  identified  concepts 
and  strategies  for  a campaign,  and  a 
nine-month  timetable  of  action  plans 

that  would  culminate  in  "Ho-Hitter  Month."  They 

took  their  ideas  to  an  advertising  agency,  who 

agreed  to  "adopt”  them  (i.e.  donate  its  services.) 

Activities  included: 

• A media  campaign:  television  spots,  posters, 
radio  spots,  news  items,  promoted  the  theme 
that  "Violence  is  no  comedy.” 

• The  mayors  of  Metro  City  and  surrounding  towns 
declared  Stop  Violence  Month. 

• The  Parents  Anonymous  24-hour  crisis  line 
became  the  "Violence  Hotline ” during  Stop 
Violence  Month. 

• The  pitcher  of  a local  baseball  team  was  named 
Honorary  Chairperson  of  Ho- Hitter  Day,  and 
starred  in  a television  public  service  announce- 
ment. On  Ho-Hitter  Day,  the  scoreboard  at  the 
stadium  carried  a message  encouraging  eve- 
ryone to  be  a "no  hitter.”  On  cue,  the  pitcher 
pitched  a winning  game. 

• Shopping  centre  displays  promoted  Ho-Hitter 
Day. 

• A packet  was  sent  to  every  church  with  a fact 
sheet  eibout  violence,  and  biblical  references. 
Ministers,  priests  and  rabbis  were  encouraged  to 
devote  a sermon  to  non-violent  lifestyles. 

• Buttons  and  bumper  stickers  said,  "An  assault 
free  diet  never  killed  anyone.” 

• 50,000  resource  booklets  gave  clues  to  identify- 
ing anger,  suggestions  for  alternatives  for  violent 
behavior,  phone  numbers  of  community 
services. 

0 A questionnaire  printed  in  the  daily  paper  helped 
people  to  realize  the  continuum  of  stress,  anger, 
hostility  and  violence.  The  scoring  system 
included  suggestions  for  high  scorers. 

0 A contest  invited  entries  for  the  "Ten  Most 
Effective  Ways  to  Prevent  Family  Violence.”  The 
contest  was  judged  by  penitentiary  inmates  who 
had  been  convicted  of  violent  offenses. 


HOW  THE  RURAL  "COMMUNITIES"  CARRIED  OUT 
THE  ACTION  STAGE 


Through  task  groups  in  each  of  the  five 
communities,  the  Evergreen  District  co- 
ordinating committee  carried  out  a 
number  of  activities  related  to  their 
purpose  of  "ensuring  abused  women 
have  access  to  appropriate  emergency  services." 


Activities  included: 

• Development  of  a community  directory  of  all 
services  available  within  the  district,  and  in  the 
nearest  urban  centre.  The  directory  was  put  in 
waiting  areas  of  all  agency  offices,  and  was 
promoted  in  local  newspapers. 

• Hosting  a one-day  seminar  for  all  district  profes- 
sionals who  might  have  contact  with  family 
violence,  to  let  them  know  about  each  other's 
services  and  referral  procedures,  and  to  let  them 
know  about  services  available  in  the  nearest 
urban  centre. 


• Sponsoring  a series  of  evening  and  one-day 
in-service  training  events  to  help  professionals 
identify  family  violence,  and  learn  effective 
intervention  strategies. 

• Initially  the  group  planned  to  develop  a 24-hour 
crisis  line.  Difficulties  of  how  to  preserve  the 
anonymity  of  callers  and  volunteers  in  a small 
community  — especially  for  people  on  a party 
line  — convinced  the  group  to  go  a different 
route.  They  are  in  the  process  of  arranging  a 
system  whereby  district  residents  can  call  toll- 
free  to  an  urban  crisis  line  which  knows  about 
Evergreen  District  services,  and  which  can  call 
back-up  people  in  Evergreen  District. 

• Recruiting  and  training  volunteer  drivers  who 
could  take  abused  women  to  emergency  shelter 
outside  the  District. 

• After  exploring  the  possibilities  of  providing 
emergency  shelter  within  the  district,  the  group 
felt  the  district  couldn't  afford  to  support  a 
shelter.  However,  it  did  arrange  for  three  ano- 
nymous homes  in  the  country  to  be  available  as 
a "stopping  place"  for  a few  hours  while 
emergency  transportation  could  be  arranged  to 
emergency  shelter  outside  the  district. 
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(Our  Evergreen  District  story  incorporates  expe- 
riences of  rural  Alberta  communities  who  are 
collaborating  to  develop  district  approaches  to 
family  violence.  Your  regional  co-ordinator,  listed 
in  the  resource  kit  may  know  of  community 
groups  in  your  region.) 


STAGE  FIVE:  EVALUATE  AND  CELEBRATE  — 
REJUVENATION  PHASE 

At  regular  intervals  — every  few  months  in  the 
early  stages,  and  at  least  once  a year  later  on  — a 
group  should  assess  and  celebrate  its  progress, 
decide  "How  can  we  do  it  even  better?"  and  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

The  Stop  Violence  Coalition  in  Metro 
City  had  established  three  criteria  by 
which  they  would  measure  the  project's 
effectiveness: 

1.  An  increase  in  calls  to  the  Violence  Helpline. 

2.  Increase  in  request  for  service  to  community 
agencies. 

3.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  assaults  handled  by 
police  during  the  campaign. 

Following  the  campaign,  the  Stop  Violence  Coali- 
tion reviewed  each  aspect  of  the  campaign  and 
made  recommendations  for  the  next  year's 
activities. 

(Our  Metro  City  story  was  adapted  from  campaigns 
carried  out  by  volunteer,  government,  religious 
and  business  representatives  in  Kansas  City  in 
1982-83,  and  1983-84.  The  "STOP  Violence  Planning 
Guide,''  listed  in  the  bibliography  in  the  resource 
kit,  describes  their  experience.) 
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CHECK  PROGRESS 
9 Evaluate 

• Celebrate 

• Look  at  a new  situation 


The  Evergreen  District  co-ordinating 
committee  had  developed  the  following 
criteria  to  evaluate  their  efforts: 


1.  Increase  in  calls  and  referrals  to  local  services. 

2.  Professional  self-evaluation  re  value  of  in- 
services. 

3.  Increase  in  calls  to  urban  crisis  line  from 
Evergreen  District  residents. 

4.  Use  of  volunteer  transportation  network. 

The  co-ordinating  committee  now  plans  to  update 
the  community  directory,  hold  further  in-services, 
and  develop  volunteers  to  stay  in  touch  with 
women  who  return  from  emergency  shelters. 
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Following  a community  process  has  greatly  increased  your  chances  of  ensuring  that  "what's 
needed''  to  reduce  family  violence  in  your  community  becomes  available. 


A COMMUNITY  PROCESS 
TO  REDUCE  FAMILY  VIOLENCE 
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BEGIN  THE  PROCESS 

• Educate  the  group 

• Help  the  community  to  care 


CHECK  PROGRESS 

• Evaluate 

• Celebrate 

• Look  at  a new  situation 


Public  acceptance 
Stage 


DEFINE  THE  PROBLEM 

• Get  the  facts 

• Verify  the  need 

• Set  priorities 


Need 

Assessment 

Stage 


At  a minimum,  you  have  raised  community  awareness,  become  better  informed 
yourselves,  and  learned  many  new  skills.  At  best,  you  have  changed  community  attitudes, 
you  have  helped  the  community  provide  support  to  those  in  violent  relationships  and  to 
those  who  work  with  them,  and  you  have  helped  to  reduce  family  violence  in  your 
community. 

Congratulations! 


SECTION  FOUR: 


THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
HELPED  WITH  THIS 
HANDBOOK 


I.  Many  people  throughout  Alberta  have  helped  with 
this  handbook.  Special  acknowledgement  goes  to: 
Dale  Beddoes,  John  Burrow,  Colleen  Haig,  Bonnie 
Hutchinson,  Gerry  Kilgannon,  Patricia  Langridge, 
Carolyn  Marshall,  Katrine  McKenzie,  Lorna  Murray, 
Helen  Nimco  and  Shirley  Philippe. 

II.  Several  people  attended  consultations  as  well  as 
providing  information  and  submissions.  Their 
input,  their  enthusiasm  and  support  helped  to 
ensure  that  the  handbook  does  reflect  the  Alberta 
situation. 

Hinton  Consultation 

Patricia  Ablett,  D.  Bowal,  Mary  Cam,  David  Griffin, 
Donna  Hallam,  D.  Hawkes,  Katherine  Kennedy, 
Beatrice  Kine,  Eunice  Maris,  Carol  McArthur,  Kerry 
McKenzie,  Fiona  Murray-Galbraith,  Muriel  Nelson, 
Cheryl  Robinson,  Heather  Shapland,  Frank 
Sheers,  Lorene  Thursby,  Tim  Travis,  Carl  Ulrich, 
Faye  Wheeler,  Gwen  Whitmore. 

Lethbridge  Consultation 

Gwen  Bibby,  Audrey  Cartwright,  Bonnie  Chapelle, 
Caroline  Coates,  Lori  Cooper,  Donalda  Cornier, 
Linda  Ebel,  Carol  Ferguson,  Marcia  Green,  Pam 
Heller,  Mary  Houston,  Lorita  Schikawa,  Dave 
Irvine,  Mary  Ellen  Little  Moustache,  Leah  MacDo- 
nald, May  Mikhail,  Bonnie  Pacaud,  Carl  Rausch, 
Rhonda  Rustom,  Marlene  Schikowsky,  Caroline 
Skelly,  Martha  Smith. 

Calgary  Consultation 

Andi  Bartnek,  Diane  Craig-Hutton,  Carole  Craw- 
ford, Mike  Cursley,  Bob  Gladish,  Eric  Haffenden, 
Patricia  Hatfield,  Leslie  Kemp,  Diana  Mellor,  Gwen 
Moggey,  Carol  Oliver,  Cindy  Shyback,  Brenda 
Simpson,  Renee  Stark,  Roberta  Turnbull,  Terry 
Wilson. 

Edmonton  Consultation 

AID  Service  of  Edmonton,  Alan  Andrews,  Lauri 
Baldwin,  Glynis  Bauer,  Debby  Boddington,  Ray- 
mond A.  Boudreau,  Joey  Brazeau,  Neville  Case, 
Michael  Crawford,  Meaghan  Dean,  Joe  Dumon- 
ceaux,  Goldie  Furman,  Tom  Grauman,  Lou  Kin- 
kartz,  Luella  Massey,  Sandy  McNaughton, 

Marianne  Nelison,  Terry  Peacock,  Ruth  Pinkney, 
Wayne  Rhyason,  Mair  Smith,  Derwyn  Whitbread. 


Peace  River  Consultation 

Mavis  Aley,  George  Atkey,  Debra  Barrett,  Joanne 
Berg,  Hildegard  Campsall,  Diana  Caswell,  Lynda 
Doll,  Barry  Ellis,  Brian  Fayant,  Jackie  Gaboury, 
Barb  Glasier,  Carmen  Gomies,  Chris  Henderson, 
Barb  Hendry,  Laura  Matchie,  Gall  Mawhinney, 
Susan  McCallum,  Judy  O'Kenon,  Julie  Russell,  Lily 
Schofield,  Rosemary  Siemieniuk,  Sandra  Spicer, 
Beth  Tachit,  Emil  Vander  Poorten,  James  White. 

Camrose  Consultation 

Dick  Chamney,  C.  James  Dillon,  Sylvia  Fox,  Bill 
Gibson,  Claudette  Gibson,  Gail  Hartwick,  Garth 
Horton,  Phyllis  Jackson,  Sylvia  Kennedy,  Gavin 
McCluskey,  Bettey  McDermott,  Mike  McKeman, 
Betty  Stewart  Miller,  Eveline  Milliken,  Evelyn  Nel- 
son, Carol  Nixon,  Joy  Patterson,  Dennis  Quarin, 
Dwayne  Radke,  Barb  Shepherd,  Liz  Szoke,  Ted 
Tymchuk. 

St.  Paul  Consultation 

Rose  Baier,  Irene  Cardinal,  Joelle  Dowling,  Angie 
Henderson,  Corless  Holinaty,  Shashi  Kalia,  Bea- 
trice King,  Betty  Leduc,  Delia  Loroux,  Virginia 
McLaughlin,  Lois  Morrow,  Bill  Pelech,  Yvette 
Pelech,  Joy  Protheroe,  Elizabeth  Pundick,  Doreen 
Rath,  St.  Paul  and  District  Crisis  Association, 
Jennifer  Settle,  Lorraine  Stanley,  Eugene  Stasiuk, 
Val  Weibe,  Suzanne  Wobig. 

III.  Grateful  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  following 
people  who  reviewed  the  first  draft  of  the 
handbook;  for  their  encouraging  words  and 
helpful  suggestions. 

Alvina  Andrews,  Elaine  Barr,  Joan  Barwise,  Ardis 
Beaudry,  D.  Breisch,  Frank  Breisch,  Debra  Camat, 
Robert  F.  Clark,  Renee  R.  Cochard,  Terry  Cock- 
bum,  Carole  Crawford,  Mike  Crawford,  Meaghan 
Dean,  Donna  Doherty,  B.  H.  (Berdie)  Fowler, 

Gloria  Francoeur,  Fred  French,  Goldie  Furman, 
John  Gibson,  Jean  Gilbert,  Anne  Marie  Good 
Eagle,  W.  (Bill)  Grant,  Thomas  H.  Grauman,  Barry 
Greenspan,  Paul  Gronnerudt,  Linda  Hall,  H.  E. 
Harper,  Patricia  Hatfield,  Michael  Henry,  Audrey 
Hitman,  Diane  Hutchinson,  Eugene  Kaser,  June 
Knobel,  Lorraine  Kureluk,  John  Lafrance,  Joan 
Langille,  Patricia  Langridge,  Joyce  Lencucha, 
Dennis  Maier,  Pat  Martin,  Carol  McArthur,  Diana 
Meller,  Laurie  Milton,  John  Mould,  Cliff  M.  Munroe, 
Evelyn  Nelson,  Betty  Ann  Nemish,  Helen  Nimco, 
Allan  B.  Phibbs,  Mike  Ploner,  Arleigh  Porte, 

Dennis  Quarin,  W.  H.  Rhyason,  Barbara  Shepherd, 
Brenda  Simpson,  Mair  Smith,  Bob  Smith,  Jean 
Stewart,  Dennis  Twomey,  Chuck  Tyson,  Terry 
Wilton,  W.  (Bill)  Winship. 
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%.  Treatment  Programs  for 
Assaultive  Men 

3.  Information  and  Referral 
Services 

2.  Women's  Emergency  Shelters 
1.  Regional  Coordinators 


REGIONAL  CO-ORDINATORS  FOR  FAMILY 
VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 


Each  region  of  Alberta  Social  Services  and  Commun- 
ity Health  has  several  people  dealing  with  parts  of 
the  broad  issue  of  family  violence. 

The  following  people  are  co-ordinating  and  facilitat- 
ing the  work  in  their  reaions  as  well  as  wnrkinn  u/ith 


Regional  Co-ordinators  are  in  the  position  of 
providing  first-hand  information  on  community 
requirements  and  concerns  as  well  as  co-ordinating 
resource  support  for  community  and  regional  initia- 
tives. Regional  Co-ordinators  serve  as  primary  con- 


. Treatment  Programs  for 
Assaultive  Men 

3.  Information  and  Referral 
Services 

2.  Women's  Emergency  Shelters 


L.  Regional  Coordinators 


REGIONAL  CO-ORDINATORS  FOR  FAMILY 
VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 


Each  region  of  Alberta  Social  Services  and  Commun- 
ity Health  has  several  people  dealing  with  parts  of 
the  broad  issue  of  family  violence. 

The  following  people  are  co-ordinating  and  facilitat- 
ing the  work  in  their  regions  as  well  as  working  with 
the  Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence  in 
the  interest  of  best  possible  service  to  communities. 


Regional  Co-ordinators  are  in  the  position  of 
providing  first-hand  information  on  community 
requirements  and  concerns  as  well  as  co-ordinating 
resource  support  for  community  and  regional  initia- 
tives. Regional  Co-ordinators  serve  as  primary  con- 
tact between  the  department  and  the  community,  in 
relation  to  family  violence. 


REGIONAL 

REGION  COORDINATORS 

Northeast  Ms.  Betty  Leduc 

A/Area  Manager 


Northwest 


Ms.  Susan  McCallum 
Residential  Consultant 


Edmonton  and  Ms.  Goldie  Furman 

Area  Consultant 


Central 


Mr.  Lome  McEwen 
Supervisor 


LOCATION 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 
Lac  La  Biche  Regional  Office 
M fir  M,  Building 
10107  - 102  Street 
Box  1410 

Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 
TOA  2C0 

Telephone:  623-5283 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 

Consultation  Services  Unit 

7th  Floor,  214  Place  #45 

9909  - 102  Street 

Grande  Prairie,  Alberta 

Telephone:  538-5148 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 

Consultation  Services 

7th  Floor,  108  Street  Building 

9942  - 108  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5K  2J5 

Telephone:  427-3365 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 
Community  Project  Support 
Services 
4814  Ross  St. 

Red  Deer,  Alberta 
T4N  1X4 

Telephone:  340-5743 


(see  reverse  side) 


REGION 


REGIONAL 

COORDINATORS 


Calgary  and  Ms.  Brenda  Simpson 

Bow  Corridor  Consultant 


South  Mr.  Brian  Heninger 

Child  Welfare  Program 
Supervisor 


PLEASE  NOTE 

Private  citizens  and  non-profit  groups  may  contact 
government  employees  by  telephone,  free-of-charge, 
through  the  R.I.T.E.  system.  Your  telephone  book 
may  list  a R.I.T.E.  number.  If  not,  dial  "0"  and  ask 
the  A.G.T.  operator  for  Zenith  22333.  You  will  be 
connected  with  a R.I.T.E.  operator,  who  will  in  turn 
connect  you  with  the  government  department  or 
employee  with  whom  you  wish  to  speak. 


LOCATION 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 
Adult  Services,  Residential  Resources 
2nd  Floor,  Hillhurst  Professional  Building 
301  - 14  Street,  N.W. 

Calgary,  Alberta 
T2N  2A4 

Telephone:  297-7584 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 

Regional  Office 

2105  - 20  Ave.,  P.O.  Box  60 

Coaldale,  Alberta 

T0K  0L0 

Telephone:  345-2277 


4.  Treatment  Programs  for 
Assaultive  Men 


3.  Information  and  Referral 
Services 


2.  Women's  Emergency  Shelters 


WOMEN'S  EMERGENCY  SHELTERS  AND 
SECOND  STAGE  HOUSING 


Women's  emergency  shelters  provide  safety  and 
emergency  care  for  abused  women  and  their 
children  for  up  to  21  days.  Food,  shelter,  essential 
transportation,  clothing,  medical  and  dental  assist- 
ance, crisis  counselling,  emotional  support,  child 
care  and  information  and  referral  services  are 
offered  in  a safe  and  confidential  environment. 
Shelters  also  facilitate  access  to  community  resour- 
ces including  financial,  legal,  medical,  housing, 
counselling,  treatment,  employment,  education  and 
child  care  services. 

Some  shelters  provide  such  activities  as  follow-up 
support,  advocacy,  public  education,  peer  support 
groups  and  life  skills  counselling  through  outreach 
services. 

Creative  solutions  for  the  protection  of  assaulted 
women  have  been  found  by  some  communities 
without  emergency  shelters.  Some  communities 


have  organized  transportation  systems  to  shelters  in 
nearby  communities.  Some  community-based  sup- 
port groups  for  assaulted  women  have  identified 
private  homes  or  other  spaces  which  can  be  used  as 
refuges  in  case  of  emergency.  Check  out  your 
community  for  the  existence  of  such  services. 

Second  Stage  Housing  provides  ongoing  safety  and 
support  for  abused  women  and  their  children,  for 
periods  of  up  to  six  months,  to  assist  them  in 
making  the  transition  to  independent  living.  Secure 
accommodation,  individual  counselling,  support 
groups,  life  skills  programs,  child  care  services  and 
information  and  referral  to  community  resources  are 
offered.  Access  is  usually  through  referral  from  a 
shelter.  There  is  an  intake  interview  and,  because  of 
limited  space,  sometimes  a waiting  period  for 
accommodation. 


SHELTERS  OPERATING  IN  ALBERTA 


LLOYDMINSTER 

Interval  Home 
Phone:  875-0966 


CALGARY 

Calgary  Women's 
Emergency  Shelter 
Phone:  245-5901 

CALGARY 

Sherrif  King  Home 
Phone:  266-0707 

CAMROSE 

Women's  Shelter 
Phone:  672-1035 


EDMONTON 
WIN  House  I and  II 
Phone:  479-0058 


GRANDE  PRAIRIE 

Odyssey  House 
Phone:  532-2672 


MEDICINE  HAT 

Women's  Shelter 
Phone:  529-1091 


PORT  McMURRAY 

Unity  House 
Phone:  743-1190 

GRAND  CENTRE 

Dr.  Margaret  Savage 
Women's  Crisis  Centre 
Phone:  594-5095 


YELLOWHEAD  EMERGENCY 
SHELTER 

Phone:  865-5133 
Zenith  22293 

LETHBRIDGE 

Harbour  House 
Phone:  320-1881 


RED  DEER 

Central  Alberta 
Women's  Emergency 
Shelter 

Phone:  346-5643 

SHERWOOD  PARK 

A Safe  Place 
Phone:  464-SAFE 


SHORT  TERM  REFUGES 


SECOND  STAGE  HOUSING 


HIGH  LEVEL 

Safe  Home  Network 
Phone:  926-4441,  926-3791 

ST.  PAUL 

St.  Paul  Crisis  Association 
Phone:  645-5132 


WHITECOURT 

Wellspring  Battered 
Women's  Support 
Services 

Phone:  778-6209 


CALGARY 

Discovery  House 
Phone:  290-0050 


'4.  Treatment  Programs  for 
Assaultive  Men 


3.  Information  and  Referral 
Services 


INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL  SERVICES 


CALGARY  REG  ION 

Airdrie  Information  Centre 

Box  689 
Airdrie  TOM  0B0 
Phone:  948-5907 

Banff  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  1835 
Banff  TOL  0C0 
Phone:  762-4426 

Calgary  AID  Centre 

Box  2100  (113),  Station  M 
Calgary  T2P  2M5 
Phone:  268-4656 

Canmore  Family  and  Support 

Services 

Box  460 

Canmore  TOL  0M0 
Phone:  678-5593 

Strathmore  AID  Information 
Centre 

Box  156 

Strathmore  TOL  1B0 
Phone:  934-5335 

CENTRAL  REGION 

Camrose  and  District  Support 

Services 

4703  - 53  Street 

Camrose  T4V  1Y8 

Phone:  672-0141 

Drumheller  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  2549 

Drumheller  T0J  0Y0 
Phone:  823-5195 

Flagstaff  Family  and  Community 

Services 

Box  450 

Killam  T0B  2L0 

Phone:  385-3976 

Hanna  Community  Services 

Box  430 
Hanna  T0J  1P0 
Phone:  854-4433 


Innisfail  Community  Services 
Box  220 

Innisfail  TOM  1A0 
Phone:  227-6600 

Lacombe  and  District  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

Box  1179 
Lacombe  TOC  ISO 
Phone:  782-6637 

Olds  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  189 
Olds  TOM  1P0 
Phone:  556-6981 

Provost  and  District  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 
Box  758 

Provost  T0B  3S0 
Phone:  753-2288 

Red  Deer  AID  Service 

5017  Ross  Street 
Red  Deer  T4M  1Y2 
Phone:  342-1243 

Rimbey  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  350 
Rimbey  TOC  2J0 
Phone:  843-2030 

Rocky  Mountain  House  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 
5116  - 50  Avenue 
Rocky  Mountain  House  TOM  1T0 
Phone:  845-2866 

Stettler  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  2097 
Stettler  TOC  2L0 
Phone:  742-2337 

Sundre  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  420 

Sundre  TOM  1X0 
Phone:  638-3220 


Viking  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  688 
Viking  T0B  4N0 
Phone:  336-4024 

Wainwright  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  1391 

Wainwright  T0B  4P0 
Phone:  842-2555 

Wetaskiwin  (City)  Family  and 
Community  Services 

7,  5101  - 50  Avenue 
Wetaskiwin  T9A  0S5 
Phone:  352-6023 

Wetaskiwin  (County)  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

5109  - 51  Street 
Wetaskiwin  T9A  2A5 
Phone:  352-3321 


EDMONTON  REGION 

AID  Service  of  Edmonton 

203,  10711  - 107  Avenue 
Edmonton  T5H  0W6 
Phone:  426-3242 

Fort  Saskatchewan  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

10005  - 102  Street 

Fort  Saskatchewan  T8L  2C5 

Phone:  998-5151 

Grande  Cache  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 
Box  300 

Grande  Cache  TOE  0Y0 
Phone:  827-2296 

Hinton  Community  Services 
Box  818 
Hinton  TOE  1B0 
Phone:  865-2217 

Jasper  Family  and  Community 

Support  Services 

Box  1090 

Jasper  TOE  1E0 

Phone:  852-5808 


(see  reverse  side) 


is 


EDMONTON  REGION 

Leduc  (City)  Family  and  Commun- 
ity Support  Services 

Box  2098 
Leduc  T9E  2Z3 
Phone:  986-2261 

Leduc  (County)  Family  and  Com- 
munity Support  Services 

Box  250 
Leduc  T9E  2X3 
Phone:  986-2251 

St.  Albert  Volunteer  Resource 
Centre 

20  Perron  Street 
St.  Albert  T8M  1E4 
Phone:  459-6666 

Strathcona  County  Information 
Centre 

1008  Village  Drive 
Sherwood  Park  T8A  4V6 
Phone:  464-4242 

Wildwood  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 
Box  300 

Wildwood  TOE  2M0 
Phone:  325-3782 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

AID  Service  of  Fort  McMurray 

8530  Franklin  Avenue 
Fort  McMurray  T9H  2J3 
Phone:  743-5000 

Athabasca  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  90 

Athabasca  TOG  0B0 
Phone:  675-2623 

Bonnyville  and  District  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

Box  1665 

Bonnyville  T0A  0L0 
Phone:  826-2120 

Elk  Point  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 
Box  120 

Elk  Point  T0A  1A0 
Phone:  724-3800 

Fort  Chipewyan  Family  and  Com- 
munity Support  Services 

Box  120 

Fort  Chipewyan  TOP  1B0 
Phone:  697-3674 


Grand  Centre/Cold  Lake  Family 
and  Community  Support  Services 

Box  87 

Cold  Lake  T0A  0V0 

Phone:  639-3626  (Cold  Lake),  594- 

3744  (Grand  Centre) 

Lac  La  Biche  Family  and  Commun- 
ity Support  Services 

Box  756 

Lac  La  Biche  T0A  2C0 
Phone:  623-4463 

St.  Paul  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  1480 

St.  Paul  T0A  3A0 

Phone:  645-5311 

Two  Hills  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  687 

Two  Hills  T0B  4K0 
Phone:  657-3540 

Vegreville  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  809 

Vegreville  T0B  4L0 
Phone:  632-3966 

Vermilion  River  Area  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

5220  - 51  Street 
Lloydminster  T9V  0P4 
Phone:  875-9127 

Westlock  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  1266 
Westlock  TOG  2L0 
Phone:  349-5900 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

Barrhead  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  488 

Barrhead  TOG  0E0 
Phone:  674-3341 

Grande  Prairie  Volunteer  Services 
Bureau 

10124  - 101  Avenue 
Grande  Prairie  T8V  0Y2 
Phone:  538-2727 

High  Level  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  208 

High  Level  T0H  1Z0 
Phone:  926-2267 


Lake  Lands  Family  and  Commun- 
ity Services 
Box  858 

Slave  Lake  TOG  2A0 
Phone:  849-5325 

Lesser  Slave  Lake  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

Box  999 

High  Prairie  TOG  1E0 
Phone:  523-4441 

Peace  River  Community  Services 
Box  1062 

Peace  River  T0X  2X0 
Phone:  624-1000 

Smoky  River  Family  and  Commun- 
ity Support  Services 
Box  487 
Falher  T0H  1M0 
Phone:  837-2014 

Whitecourt  and  District  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

Box  509 

Whitecourt  TOE  2L0 
Phone:  778-2273 

SOUTH  REGION 

Brooks  Family  and  Community 
Support  Services 

Box  1749 
Brooks  T0J  0J0 
Phone:  362-4973 

Barons/Eureka/Warner  Family  and 
Community  Support  Services 

Box  328 

Coaldale  T0K  0L0 
Phone:  345-4451 

Crowsnest  Pass  Family  and  Com- 
munity Support  Services 

Box  326 

Crowsnest  Pass  T0K  0M0 
Phone:  562-8862 

Information  Lethbridge 

4 Avenue  and  10  Street  South 
Lethbridge  T1J  0P6 
Phone:  320-3841 

Medicine  Hat  Community  Resource 
Centre 

632  Prospect  Drive  S.W. 

Medicine  Hat  T1A  4C2 
Phone:  527-7781 

Porcupine  Hills  Family  and  Com- 
munity Support  Services 

Box  1297 

Claresholm  T0L  0T0 
Phone:  625-4417 


TREATMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR 
ASSAULTIVE  MEN 


There  are  a limited  number  of  programs  in 
Alberta  directed  at  helping  men  leam  how  to 
eliminate  their  violent  behavior. 

Some  counselling  agencies  and  professionals  in 
private  practice  offer  individual  counselling. 

Your  nearest  Information  and  Referral  Service 
may  be  able  to  direct  you  to  these  people. 


Other  agencies  offer  group  therapy  programs 
which  focus  on  teaching  non  destructive  ways  of 
expressing  and  managing  anger  and  offer 
opportunities  for  examining  ideas,  attitudes  and 
behaviors  which  lead  to  violence.  Tor  more 
information  contact  the  programs  directly: 


CALGARY 

Treatment  Group  for  Men  Who  Batter  Their 
Wives 

Forensic  Services,  Calgary  General  Hospital 
841  Centre  Avenue  East 
Calgary  T2E  0A1 

CONTACT:  Robert  Brown/Fae  Chato 

Anger  Management  Programme 
The  Pastoral  Institute 
240  - 15  Avenue  S.W. 

Calgary  T2R  0P7 
CONTACT:  Dr.  A.  Porte 


EDMONTON 

Domestic  Violence  Project 

Family  Service  Association  of  Edmonton 

9919  - 106  Street 

Edmonton  T5K  1E2 

CONTACT:  Rick  Martin  (information) 

Intake  Counsellor  (referral) 

Domestic  Violence  Program 

Forensic  Assessment  and  Community  Services 

4th  Floor,  9939  Jasper  Avenue 

Edmonton  T5J  2W8 

CONTACT:  Dr.  O.Cadsky 

Michael  Crawford 
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VICTIM  SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Programs  offer  professionally  trained  advocates 
to  work  with  victims  of  crime.  Advocates  will,  on 
request,  attend  crisis  calls  with  police  officers  in 
order  to  provide  support  to  the  victim,  and  may 
offer  access  to  such  resources  as  transportation 
to  a safe  environment.  Advocates  will  also 
interpret  police  procedure  and  the  status  of 
court  cases,  and  accompany  a victim  to  court. 

CAMROSE 

Victim  Assistance  Program 
Camrose  Police  Department 
4907  - 49  Street 
Camrose  T4V  1N3 

CONTACT:  Corporal  Quarain  672-4444 
NOTE:  no  advocates  — information  and 
referral  only 

CALGARY 

Victim  Services  Unit 
3rd  Floor  Building  #11 
8 Manning  Close  N.E. 

Calgary  T2E  7N5 

CONTACT:  Russ  Pouliotte  268-2093 

EDMONTON 

Edmonton  Police  Department 
Victim  Services  Unit 
9620  - 103A  Avenue 
Edmonton  T5H  OH 7 
CONTACT:  Barry  Kaye  421-2213 

EDMONTON 

Victims  of  Violence 
3rd  Floor,  Provincial  Court  House 
1A  Winston  Churchill  Square 
Edmonton  T5J  0R2 
CONTACT:  Eileen  Bowen, 

Gary  Rosenfeldt  422-  4698 

LETHBRIDGE 

Lethbridge  Police  Department 
Victim  Services  Unit 
444  - 5 Avenue  South 
Lethbridge  T1J  0T5 

CONTACT:  Patrol  Sergeant  Marcel  St.  Onge 
328-4444 
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RESOURCES  FOR  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Tactics  and  Techniques  of  Community 
Practice 

Author:  Fred  M.  Cox 
Approximate  cost:  $35  paperback 

F.  E.  Peacock  Publishing 
115  N.  Prospect  Avenue 
Itasca,  Illinois  60143 

Board/Staff  Workbook 

($6  plus  $2  for  mailing) 

A useful  guide  to  the  operation  of  non-profit 
organizations. 

Edmonton  Social  Planning  Council 
418  Baker  Building 
10010  - 105  Street 
Edmonton  T5J  1C4 
Phone:  (403)  423-2031 

Handbook  of  Grants  and  Subsidies  of  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments 

$99  (check  your  local  library) 

S.T.M.  Research  and  Publication 
980  St  Paul  St.  West 
Montreal,  Quebec 
H3C  1M9 

INFORMATION  ON  SERVICES 

Government: 

1)  Regional  Compendium  of  Services 

2)  Provincial  Compendium  of  Services 

(These  list  programs  funded  by  the  provincial 
government  and  FCSS  programs) 

Currently  being  developed.  Contact  your  Regional 
Co-ordinator  for  more  information. 


• Mental  Health  Services 

• Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 

Alberta  Social  Services  and  Community  Health 

Public  Communications 

7th  Floor,  Centre  West 

10035  - 108  Street 

Edmonton  T5H  3E4 

Phone:  (403)  427-4801 

Other  Services: 

Compendium  of  Services  related  to  Wife  Assault 
(describes  federal  government,  community 
agencies  and  police  services.) 

Currently  being  developed.  Contact  your 
Regional  Co-ordinator  for  more  information. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION: 

S.T.O.P.  Violence  Planning  Guide 

$15  (American  funds) 

A guide  to  planning  a public  campaign  to 
change  attitudes  about  the  use  of  violence. 

S.T.O.P.  Violence  Committee 
c/o  Share  Inc. 

4408  Warwick  Blvd. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 
U.S.A.  64111 
Phone:  (816)  753-6268 

Vis-a-vis 

Quarterly  Newsletter  of  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Family  Violence 

National  Clearinghouse  on  Family  Violence 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
Ottawa,  Canada 
K1A  1B5 


Pamphlets  describing  services  provided  by 
Alberta  Social  Services  and  Community  Health: 

• Social  Allowance 

• Family  and  Community  Support  Services 

(see  reverse  side) 


PUBLIC  EDUCATIONS 

Legal: 

A Guide  to  the  Law  Regarding  Battered 
Women  in  Alberta  (booklet) 

no  cost 

Student  Legal  Services  of  Edmonton 
114  Law  Centre  Building 
University  of  Alberta 
111  Street  and  88  Avenue 
Edmonton  T6G  2H5 
Phone:  (403)  432-2226 

Dial-a-law 

A service  providing  recorded  tapes  which  con- 
tain general  information  about  the  law  accessi- 
ble by  telephone. 

Pamphlet  describing  tape  library  can  be 
ordered  from: 

Dial-a-law 

200  Rocky  Mountain  Plaza 
615  Mcleod  Trail  S.E. 

Calgary  T2G  4T8 

Calgary:  234-9022 

Alberta  Toll  Free:  1-800-332-1091 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Training  Programs  in  Alberta 

(Training  offered  by  governments,  professional 
associations  and  community  agencies) 

Currently  being  developed.  Contact  your 
Regional  Co-ordinator  for  more  information. 

Crisis  Intervention  Training  Skills 

Author:  Restigouche  Eamily  Crisis  Interveners 
no  cost 

Maurice  Vinet,  Program  Consultant 
Restigouche  Family  Crisis  Interveners 
P.O.  Box  5001 

Campbellton,  Mew  Brunswick 
E3N  3H5 

Phone:  (506)  753-6769 

Medical 

Family  Violence:  Guidelines  for  Recognition 
and  Management 

(for  physicians)  $4 


Alberta  Medical  Association 
#304,  9901  - 108  Street 
Edmonton  T5K  1G8 
Phone:  (403)  423-2295 
or 

Dr.  M.  P.  DaSylva 
Canadian  Medical  Association 
Box  8650 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1G  0G8 
Phone:  (613)  731-9331 
Enclose  cheque  payable  to  C.M.A. 

INFORMATION  FOR  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  FAMILIES 

Self-Help  for  Assaulted  Women 

Fresh  Start  ...  Is  This  Book  For  You  (rev. 
1984) 

Author:  Joan  LeFeuvre 

$1  (Alberta  Yellowhead  Region  Edition) 
Y.E.S.  For  Women  Society 
P.O.  Box  36 

Hinton,  Alberta  TOE  1B0 

Getting  Free:  A Handbook  for  Women  in 
Abusive  Relationships  (1982) 

Author:  Ginny  NiCarthy 

The  Seal  Press 

312  S.  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington 

U.S.A.  98104  or  local  bookstore 

Pamphlets  on  Child  Rearing 

"Dellcrest"  Series 

"Feelings  and  Your  Child”  Series 

Alberta  Social  Services  and  Community 
Health 

Public  Communications 
7th  Floor,  Centre  West 
10035  - 108  Street 
Edmonton  T5H  3E4 
Phone:  (403)  427-4801 


Additional  Resources  9. 


Selected  Annotated  8. 
Bibliography:  Wife  Assault 


Audio  Visual  Resources:  7. 
Wife  Assault  and  Related  Issues 


Booklet  Enclosed 


How  Alberta  Communities 
Can  Help  Assaulted 
Women  And  Their  Families 


AUDIO-VISUAL  RESOURCES: 

WIFE  ASSAULT  AND  RELATED  ISSUES 


/dlborra 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 
AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 


AUDIO-VISUAL  RESOURCES 

All  of  the  resources  listed  should  be  previewed  well 
in  advance  of  the  date  you  intend  to  use  them.  Most 
need  to  be  presented  in  conjunction  with  discussion 
and  local  support  material. 


WIFE  ASSAULT 

BATTERED  WIVES,  SHATTERED  LIVES 

News  documentary  which  provides  an  overview  of  the 
problem  of  wife  assault.  Profile  of  the  current 
situation  in  the  U.S.A.,  including  legislation  and 
some  program  responses.  Interviews  victims,  includ- 
ing a woman  who  killed  her  husband  after  a 
thirty-year  violent  relationship,  and  experts  Loving, 
Schecter,  Stark  and  Flitcraft,  Straus.  Briefly  explores 
the  connection  between  wife  assault  and  child  abuse, 
and  makes  a plea  for  preventive  education.5 

This  resource  should  always  be  previewed  in  order 
to  allow  enough  time  to  prepare  local  support 
materials,  especially  on  statistics  and  similar 
programs. 

Audience:  public  unaware  of  the  problem 

P.B.S.  New  Jersey  1985  60  min.  color 

Vi"  VHS 

Available  From: 

Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Cost:  Nil 


BATTERED  WOMEN  (PART  I) 

THE  BATTERED  WOMAN  (PART  II)  WHERE  DO  I GO? 

A short  presentation  designed  to  increase  the 
public's  understanding  of  the  problem  of  wife  assault 
(part  one)  and  of  the  need  for  assistance  programs 
and  refuges  (part  two).4 

Audience:  public 

Alberta  no  date  8 min./lO  min.  co- 
lor Vi",  slide-tape 


Available  From: 

Native  Counselling  Services 
Regional  Offices 

Cost:  Unknown 

BATTERED  WOMEN:  VIOLENCE  BEHIND  CLOSED 
DOORS 

Documentary-style  film  which  explores  the  myths 
and  realities  about  the  causes  of  wife  assault. 
Interviews  women  who  have  been  assaulted  and  men 
who  have  been  abusive.  Shows  scenes  in  women's 
emergency  shelters  and  a Domestic  Reponse  Team 
in  action.  Examines  the  manner  in  which  society's 
attitudes  toward  women  contribute  to  wife  assault.2  3 

Audience:  advocacy  groups,  professionals  (social, 
medical,  legal),  public 

U.S.A.  1977  25  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  From: 

U of  A Faculty  of  Extension 
B4699 

Cost:  $11  plus  shipping 
Study  Guide  Available 

BRUISED  AND  AFRAID:  THE  LIFE  OF  BATTERED 
WOMEN 

Television  program  which  interviews  three  victims  of 
wife  assault  in  residence  at  a women's  emergency 
shelter.  Gives  historical  background,  describes  forms 
of  abuse,  legal  process,  responsiveness  of  justice 
and  social  service  systems  and  the  need  for  change 
of  attitudes  within  marriage.  A good  overview  of  the 
problem.5 

Audience:  victims,  senior  and  post-secondary  stu- 
dents, advocacy  groups,  public 

C.B.C.  Nova  Scotia  1979  20  min.  co- 

lor Vi"  VHS 

Available  From: 

Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Cost:  Nil 
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LOVED,  HONORED  AND  BRUISED 

Profile  of  a prairie  woman  who  suffered  sixteen  years 
of  physical  and  mental  abuse  by  her  husband.  She 
speaks  about  her  life;  sometimes  calmly,  other 
times  emotionally.  Her  husband  also  tells  his  side  of 
the  story.  The  film  underlines  the  complexity  of  the 
abused  woman's  situation  and  portrays  the  women  s 
emergency  shelter  as  an  important  resource.3 

Audience:  post-secondary  students,  professionals, 
advocacy  groups,  public 

N.F.B.  Manitoba  1980  25  min.  color  16 

mm 

Available  From: 

National  Film  Board,  Calgary/Edmonton 
106  C 0180  030 

Support  Material  Available 

Cost:  Nil,  Also  Available  in  French  ”...  et  pour  le  pire" 
STEPPING  OUT 

Two-part  documentary  which  addresses  the  issue  of 
men  and  women  in  abusive  relationships  and  is 
intended  to  provide  role  models  of  people  who  have 
dealt  positively  with  their  problems.  Part  one  is  a 
silhouette  interview  with  a Native  woman  who  was 
involved  in  an  abusive  partnership  for  three  years. 
She  relates  the  story  of  those  years  and  talks  about 
her  current  situation.  Part  two  comprises  an  inter- 
view with  a couple,  each  of  whose  previous  relation- 
ships were  abusive.  They  discuss  violence  in  the 
Native  community  and  in  society,  methods  for 
dealing  with  violence,  and  the  need  for  public 
education.4 

Audience:  victims,  perpetrators,  advocacy  groups, 
post-secondary  students,  professionals  (medical, 
legal).  Native  and  non-Native 

Alberta  1984  45  min.  color  slide  tape, 

Vi"  or  5A" 

Available  From: 

Native  Counselling  Services 
Regional  Offices 

Cost:  unknown 


WE  WILL  NOT  BE  BEATEN 

Documentary  about  a Boston  transition  house, 
involving  women  recounting  their  experiences  and 
their  difficulties  in  escaping  their  abusive  partner- 
ships. Points  out  that  society  tends  to  either  ignore 
the  problem  or  blame  women.  Exemplary  because 
the  women  featured  in  the  film  helped  to  edit  it;  this 
is  their  story.  A good  discussion  starter,  but  should 
always  be  used  with  support  material  describing 
available  resources.3 

Should  not  be  used  with  general  public:  lacks 
reflection,  needs  more  "theory"  and  does  not 
describe  emotional  abuse. 

Audience:  victims,  perpetrators,  post-secondary  stu- 
dents, professionals 

Boston  1978  35  min.  black  and 

white  16  mm 

Available  from: 

National  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106B  0181  155 

Cost:  Nil,  Allow  Lots  of  Advance  Booking 


TREATMENT  FOR  MEN 

THE  FAMILY  SECRET 

Segment  of  the  C.B.C.  W5  program  which  profiles  a 
group  therapy  program  intended  to  help  men 
change  their  abusive  behavior;  some  members  are 
there  voluntarily,  for  others  treatment  is  court- 
mandated.  Contends  that  violence  diminishes  with 
the  onset  of  therapy.  Narrator  gives  accurate  profiles 
of  men  and  women  in  abusive  relationships.  Brief 
note  of  effects  of  domestic  violence  on  children. 
Emphasizes  breaking  the  cycle.  Shows  public  atti- 
tudes with  clip  of  M.P.s  laughing  at  contention  that  1 
in  10  women  is  assaulted.5 

This  clip  should  be  used  with  support  material 
giving  examples  of  local  programs. 

Audience:  men's  groups,  treatment  groups,  advo- 
cacy groups,  students,  professional  (legal,  medical. 
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social).  NOTE:  TOO  SHORT  TO  BE  USEFUL  PUBLIC 
AWARENESS  TOOL. 

C.B.C.:  Guelph,  Ontario  1984  20 

min.  color  %" 

Available  from: 

Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Cost:  Nil 

REFERENCE:  Barbara  Pressman,  Family  Violence: 
Origins  and  Treatment.  Guelph  University,  Office  of 
Educational  Practice,  1984. 

The  Program  which  the  film  profiles  is  part  of 
Pressman's  Practice,  and  her  approach  is  further 
explained  in  the  text. 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 

Examines  the  problem  of  wife  assault  from  the 
man's  experience.  Produced  by  Emerge,  a men's 
counselling  service.  Features  close-up  interviews  with 
men  who  have  assaulted  their  partners  and  with 
counsellors.  Shows  that  abusive  men  can  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  Designed  to 
inform  and  educate  the  public.3 

Audience:  men's  groups,  treatment  groups,  post- 
secondary students,  marriage  counsellors,  profes- 
sionals (legal,  social) 

Boston  1982  20  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

National  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0182  121 

Cost:  Nil 

SHIFTING  GEARS 

Centres  on  the  role  men  can  play  in  diminishing 
domestic  violence  by  helping  each  other  deal  with 
anger  and  aggression.  A realistic  drama  which 
shows  how  a former  batterer  helps  a friend  realize 
that  violence  towards  his  wife  is  not  the  solution  to 
his  problems.  Accurately  portrays  the  rough  language 
and  violent  behavior  prevalent  in  much  of  our 
society.  Many  men  will  identify  with  the  character's 


problems  and  others  will  be  motivated  to  help 
friends  seek  counselling  for  a serious  problem.3 

Audience:  men's  groups,  treatment  groups,  mar- 
riage counsellors 

U.S.A.  1981  13  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

National  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0181  156 

Cost:  Nil 
UP  THE  CREEK 

A drama  which  emphasizes  the  criminality  of  wife 
assault.  Portrays  a man  who  has  refused  to  accept 
the  seriousness  of  his  abusive  behavior  until  he 
discovers  that  his  wife  has  sought  shelter  and  is 
contemplating  pressing  assault  charges.  Ends  with 
the  character's  realization  of  the  enormity  of  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.3 

This  film  should  only  be  shown  with  Canadian 
support  materials  outlining  local  police  procedures 
in  domestic  violence  cases. 

Audience:  men,  counsellors,  professionals  (legal), 
post-secondary  students,  community  groups 

U.S.A.  1981  15  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

National  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0181  157 

Cost:  Nil 


RELATED  ISSUES 

A CHAIN  TO  BE  BROKEN 

Deals  with  individual  and  community  solutions  to 
the  child  abuse  problem.  Portrays  fragmentation  of 
response  and  some  efforts  at  co-ordination.  Profiles 
support  groups,  parenting  education  and  a com- 
munity consultation.  The  film  is  not  an  introduction 
to  the  problem  of  child  abuse;  it  is  a discussion 
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starter  for  communities  who  want  to  address  a 
problem.1 

Audience:  advocacy  and  planning  groups, 
professionals 

U.S.A.  1979  27  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Provincial  Film  Library  PHT  773 

Cost:  Return  Shipping  Charges  from  P.F.L. 
BALABLOK 

An  animated  film  in  which  cubes  and  balls  are  used 
to  caricature  our  propensity  to  resort  to  violence 
rather  than  reason.  Mo  narrative.  Possible  uses  are 
as  wide  as  the  imagination.3 

Audience:  general 

N.F.B.  1972  7V2  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

national  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0372  097 

Cost:  nil 


KILLING  US  SOFTLY:  ADVERTISING'S  IMAGE  OF 
WOMEn 

A concise,  often  humorous  and  eye-opening  analysis 
of  the  psychological  impact  of  advertising,  and  its 
role  in  perpetrating  a distorted  image  of  women. 
Several  examples  picture  women  as  passive,  submis- 
sive, even  victims  of  violence.  Also  gives  examples  of 
the  way  children  and  men  are  exploited.  Will 
stimulate  discussion  about  stereotyping  and  the 
power  of  ads  to  shape  attitudes  and  behavior.1  3 

Audience:  post-secondary  students,  professionals 
(social,  legal,  medical),  advocacy  groups,  women  in 
shelters,  men  in  treatment,  men's  groups 

U.S.A.  1979  28  min.  color  16  min. 


Available  from: 

National  Film  Board 
106C  0179  389 
Provincial  Film  Library 
CAF  153 

Cost:  Nil,  from  N.F.B.  — Return  Shipping  Charges 
from  P.F.L. 

NOT  A LOVE  STORY:  A FILM  ABOUT  PORNOGRAPHY 

Chronicles  the  attempt  of  two  women  to  find  out 
what  pornography  is,  how  it  functions  and  how  it 
affects  relations  between  women  and  men.  Offers 
insights  and  perspectives  from  men  and  women 
from  inside  and  outside  the  business,  and  interviews 
outspoken  critics.  Difficult  to  watch  because  of  the 
images  of  violence  against  women  it  reproduces;  the 
film  is  clearly  a voice  against  pornography.  Does  not 
attempt  to  provide  solutions,  but  does  raise  many 
questions.3 

This  film  should  always  be  screened  in  a context 
where  follow-up  discussion  occurs,  preferably  with 
knowledgeable  resource  people. 

Audience:  mature  public,  advocacy  groups,  profes- 
sionals (social,  medical,  legal) 

N.F.B.  1981  68  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

National  Film  Board  Calgaiy/Edmonton 
106C  0181  041 

Cost:  Nil 

Support  Material  Available,  Also  Available  in  French 
"C'est  surtout  pas  de  l'amour  — Un  film  sur  la 
pomographie" 

PORNOGRAPHY:  THE  DOUBLE  MESSAGE 

Examines  the  problems  created  by  pornography  in 
Canada.  Explains  Criminal  Code  definitions  and  their 
effectiveness  while  profiling  a Toronto  specialized 
police  unit.  Interviews  a university  professor  whose 
study  shows  that  prolonged  exposure  to  porno- 
graphy desensitizes  people  to  violence.  Compares 
Canadian  censorship  guidelines  with  those  of  other 
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countries,  and  highlights  the  problems  created  by 
home  videos  and  rock  videos.  Challenges  viewers  to 
decide  where  to  draw  the  line,  profiles  citizens' 
groups.5 

Although  this  is  a program  from  the  Man  Alive 
series  of  C.B.C.,  it  is  very  upsetting  and  should  only 
be  shown  to  mature  audiences  with  provision  for 
discussion. 

Audience:  mature  public,  advocacy  groups,  profes- 
sionals, post-secondary  students 

C.B.C.  1984  30  min.  color  %" 

Available  From: 

Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Cost:  Mil 

REFLECTIONS  OM  VIOLENCE 

Prominent  Canadians  express  their  views  on  vio- 
lence, which  we  encounter  in  our  everyday  world  in 
literature,  the  media  and  entertainment.2 

Canada  1975  27  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

U Of  A Faculty  of  Extension 
C3865 

Cost:  $4.20  Plus  Shipping 

TURNAROUND:  A STORY  OF  RECOVERY 

Film  portrays  a residential  treatment  centre  for 
women  who  are  physically  and  psychologically 
dependent  on  drugs  or  alcohol.  Focuses  on  five 
women,  one  of  whom  was  assaulted,  at  various 
stages  of  their  rehabilitation.  Profiles  the  supportive 
and  healing  atmosphere  which  encourages  them  to 
confront  issues  and  feelings.  Useful  to  help  people 
understand  the  nature  of  addiction.3 

Audience:  professionals  (social,  medical,  legal), 
post-secondary  students,  advocacy  groups 

Vancouver  1984  46  min.  color  16  mm 


Available  from: 

Mational  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0184  010 

Cost:  Mil 

Support  Material  Available 
WE'VE  BEEM  THERE 

A film  which  introduces  the  self-help  movement, 
which  involves  approximately  15  million  people  in 
Morth  America  with  their  various  problems.  Explains 
how  the  self  help  model  works:  people  meet 
regularly  in  support  groups  with  others  like  them- 
selves and  find  lasting  solutions  to  their  shared 
problems.  Profiles  various  groups  which  have  found 
the  approach  successful.3 

Audience:  professionals  (social,  medical),  advocacy 
groups,  victims,  perpetrators,  shelter  staff 

Ontario  1984  58  min.  color  16  mm 

Available  from: 

Mational  Film  Board  Calgary/Edmonton 
106C  0184  503 

Cost:  Mil 


NOTES 

1 Alberta  Public  Affairs  Bureau,  Provincial  Film 
Library  Resource  Catalogue,  1983. 

2 Educational  Media  Division,  Faculty  of  Extension, 
University  of  Alberta.  Catalog  of  16  mm  Educa- 
tional Motion  Pictures,  1983-1985. 

3 Mational  Film  Board  of  Canada.  Catalogue  or 
"Program  Motes  for  the  Family  Violence  Film  Collec- 
tion'' 1983. 

4 Mative  Counselling  Services  of  Alberta.  1985 
Media  Catalogue. 

5 Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence  Staff. 
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BOOKING  INFORMATION 

Following  are  addresses  for  film  bookings  only.  You 
will  need  to  rent  equipment  locally.  Check  your 
public  library,  school  boards  or  camera  stores. 


NATIONAL  FILM  BOARD 

To  borrow  films  from  the  N.F.B.,  you  need  a user 
card,  which  is  available  free  by  registering  with  the 
N.F.B.  office  nearest  you. 

222  1st  Street  S.E. 

P.O.  Box  2959,  Station  M 
CALGARY,  Alberta  T2P  3C3 
Office:  (403)  231-5338 
Film  Library:  (403)  231-5414 

Centennial  Building 
10031  - 103rd  Avenue 
EDMONTON,  Alberta  T5J  0G8 
Office:  (403)  420-3012 
Film  Library:  (403)  420-3010 

NATIVE  COUNSELLING  SERVICES 
OF  ALBERTA 

HEAD  OFFICE 

Legal  Education  Media  Department 
5th  Floor,  Victoria  Place 
10009  - 108  Street 
EDMONTON,  Alberta  T5J  3C5 
Telephone:  (403)  423-2141 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

1426  - 19  Avenue  N.W. 

CALGARY,  Alberta  T2M  1A6 
Telephone:  (403)  284-4851 

1616  - 2nd  Avenue  S. 

LETHBRIDGE,  Alberta  T1J  0J2 
Telephone:  (403)  329-6140 

Box  778 

PEACE  RIVER,  Alberta  T0H  2X0 
Telephone:  (403)  624-4622 


Box  1586 

WHITECOURT,  Alberta  TOE  2L0 
Telephone:  (403)  778-5534 

Box  6237 

WETASKIWIN,  Alberta  T9A  2E9 
Telephone:  (403)  352-2461 

Box  988 

LAC  LA  BICHE,  Alberta  T0A  2C0 
Telephone:  (403)  623-4777 

Box  1037 

SLAVE  LAKE,  Alberta  TOG  2A0 
Telephone:  (403)  849-4914 

OFFICE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
FAMILY  VIOLENCE 

Social  Services  and  Community  Health 
9th  Floor,  Seventh  Street  Plaza 
10030  - 107  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3E4 
Telephone:  (403)  427-7599 

PROVINCIAL  FILM  LIBRARY 

Audio  Visual  Services  Branch 
Public  Affairs  Bureau 
11510  Kingsway  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5G  2Y5 
Telephone:  (403)  427-4381 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

When  ordering  from  the  U of  A Film  Library,  please 
advise: 

1.  name  of  organization 

2.  date  films  are  to  be  shown 

3.  preferred  methods  of  shipment 

4.  to  whom  order  is  to  be  billed 

5.  whether  substitute  titles  will  be  accepted 

6.  choices  by  film  titles,  and  if  possible  second 
choices. 

(see  back  cover) 
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Order  films  from: 

University  of  Alberta  Extension 
Educational  Media  Division 
Room  132,  Corbett  Hall 
82  Avenue  and  112  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  2G4 

Film  bookings: 

Phone:  432-5039 
432-5040 

Bookkeeper:  432-5051 


Booklet  Enclosed 


BREAKING 


How  Alberta  Communities 
Can  Help  Assaulted 
Women  And  Their  Families 


SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WIFE  ASSAULT 


/dlbcrra 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 
AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH 


• • 


Davidson,  T.  Conjugal  Crime:  Understanding  and 
Changing  the  Wife  Beating  Pattern.  New  York: 
Hawthorn  Books,  1978. 

Conjugal  Crime  presents  information  about  and 
for  all  concerned:  the  wife  in  need  of  counselling 
or  shelter,  the  husband  who  knows  he  cannot 
control  himself  and  wishes  to  change  his  behav- 
ior, the  witnessing  children  trapped  at  home  with 
no  way  to  help  who  need  guidance  to  survive  the 
family  crisis.  Although  autobiographical,  the  book 
is  interesting  and  unique  in  that  religious  issues 
are  included  as  part  of  the  problem  and  the 
solution.2 

Dobash,  R.  Emerson  and  Russell  Dobash.  Violence 
Against  Wives:  A Case  Against  the  Patriarchy. 

New  York:  The  Tree  Press,  1979. 

The  Dobashes  propose  that  nothing  short  of  the 
achievement  of  economic,  legal,  and  political 
equality  of  women  can  abolish  wife  beating.  The 
authors  reject  prevailing  sociological  views  that 
emphasize  the  deviant  or  pathological  nature  of 
violent  families  and  stress  instead  that  the 
patriarchal  family,  which  relegates  women  to  a 
subordinate  position,  is  the  primary  cause  of  wife 
abuse.  The  Dobashes  draw  on  interviews  they 
conducted  with  over  100  battered  women  to 
describe  characteristics  of  the  battered  woman's 
situation:  the  isolation  of  the  woman  in  her 
marriage,  her  struggle  to  fulfill  cultural  expecta- 
tions of  marital  behavior,  and  the  failure  of  friends 
and  service  providers  to  intervene.  They  cite  the 
need  for  shelters  as  a short-term  approach  to 
dealing  with  wife  abuse,  but  stress  that  the 
problem  lies  in  "the  domination  of  women.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  struggle  against  it."  A scholarly 
work  with  an  extensive  bibliography.1 

Finkelhor,  D.,  Gelles,  R.  J.,  Hotaling,  G.  T.,  Straus,  M. 

A.  The  Dark  Side  of  Families:  Current  Family 
Violence  Research.  Beverly  Hills:  Sage,  1983.4 

The  book  is  based  on  papers  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  of  family  Violence 
Researchers  in  1981,  incorporating  many  authors 
and  a broad  spectrum  of  issues.  There  is  a good 


section  on  wife  assault,  and  an  in-depth  analysis 
of  current  issues  which  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  researchers  and  practitioners.  Should  be  used 
to  supplement  knowledge  gained  from  more 
elementary  reading.4 

Flanzer,  J.  P.,  ed.  The  Many  Faces  of  Family 
Violence.  Springfield:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1982. 

An  anthology  which  has  as  its  premise  the 
acceptance  that  abuse  occurs  as  a result  of  our 
condoning  society.  The  North  American  family 
system  is  closed  and  isolated,  hence  when 
difficulties  arise,  violence  is  an  easily  accepted 
coping  mechanism.  Several  articles  emphasize 
that  the  addition  of  alcohol  compounds  the 
problem  — care  should  be  taken  that  alcohol 
abuse  is  not  seen  to  be  the  only  explanation  for 
violence.  These  eight  essays  will  find  experienced 
practitioners  their  most  appreciative  audience.7 

Fleming,  Jennifer  Baker.  Stopping  Wife  Abuse:  A 
Guide  to  the  Emotional,  Psychological,  and 
Legal  Implications  for  the  Abused  Woman  and 
Those  Helping  Her.  Garden  City:  Anchor  Press- 
/Doubleday,  1979. 

Stopping  Wife  Abuse  addresses  the  personal 
and  institutional  problems  associated  with  wife 
abuse  from  both  a theoretical  and  practical 
perspective.  The  first  section  of  the  book  is 
directed  to  the  battered  woman;  it  provides 
information  to  help  her  understand  her  emotions 
and  sense  of  powerlessness  and  offers  sugges- 
tions on  how  to  protect  herself  and  her  children. 
Fleming  then  addresses  service  providers,  particu- 
larly mental  health  practitioners  and  social  service 
personnel,  and  emphasizes  the  need  for  their 
support  of  battered  women.  She  reviews  the  legal 
remedies  available  to  battered  women  and  the 
obstacles  a woman  might  face  in  seeking  legal 
help.  Fleming  concludes  with  a primer  on  estab- 
lishing shelter  and  support  services,  including 
hotlines.1 

Fortune,  Marie,  and  Denise  Hormann.  Family  Vio- 
lence: A Workshop  Manual  for  Clergy  and  Other 
Service  Providers.  Seattle:  The  Centre  for  the 
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Prevention  of  Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence,  1980. 
Available  from  The  Center  for  the  Prevention  of 
Sexual  and  Domestic  Violence,  4250  South  Mead 
Street,  Seattle,  WA  98118. 

This  manual  provides  information  to  involve 
clergy  and  congregations  in  the  provision  of 
services  to  battered  women  who  live  in  rural 
areas.  The  model  three-day  and  one-day  work- 
shops presented  emphasize  the  need  to  teach 
clergy  to  counsel  battered  women  appropriately, 
encourage  clergy  and  social  service  providers  to 
work  together  to  serve  battered  women,  and 
educate  social  service  providers  about  the  reli- 
gious issues  many  battered  women  confront.  The 
manual  contains  detailed  information  on  planning 
and  conducting  a workshop  and  includes  sample 
presentations  on  rural  and  religious  family  vio- 
lence issues,  the  battered,  the  battered  woman, 
and  other  topics.  It  also  contains  a list  of 
successful  rural  family  violence  projects  from 
which  expertise  may  be  sought  by  those  starting 
new  programs  in  rural  communities.1 

Ganley,  Anne  L.  Court-Mandated  Counselling  for 
Men  Who  Batter:  A Three-Day  Workshop  for 
Mental  Health  Professionals  — Participant's 
Manual  and  Trainer's  Guide.  Washington,  D.C.: 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies,  1981. 

Designed  for  use  in  a training  workshop  for 
mental  health  and  criminal  justice  professionals, 
the  Participant's  Manual  can  also  stand  alone  as 
a reference  on  counselling  both  court-mandated 
and  self-referred  clients.  Ganley  defines  the  types 
of  battering,  explores  the  causes  of  battering,  and 
explains  the  characteristics  of  men  who  batter. 

The  manual  offers  a step-by-step  description  of 
the  assessment  and  treatment  of  men  who  batter 
followed  by  a description  of  one  model  counsel- 
ling program. 

The  Trainer's  Guide  outlines  a curriculum  for  a 
three- day  workshop  for  mental  health  profession- 
als on  counselling  men  who  batter.  The  guide 
includes  a statement  of  the  goals  of  the  workshop 
and  a rationale  for  the  components  and  design  of 
the  workshop.  The  guide  was  developed  for 


experienced  practitioners  who  provide  training  for 
program  planners  and  counsellors  who  are  work- 
ing with  men  who  batter.1 

Giles-Sims,  J.  Wife  Battering:  A Systems  Theory 
Approach,  new  York:  Guildford  Press,  1983. 

The  author  uses  "general  systems  theory"  to 
explain  the  paradoxical  combination  of  love  and 
violence  which  occurs  so  often  in  marriage;  how 
battering  becomes  a stable  pattern  of  marital 
interaction.  Her  investigation  is  grounded  in  a 
sound  theoretical  framework  and  follows  people 
over  time  in  order  to  understand  the  social 
process.  Suggestions  for  the  type  of  change 
necessary  in  order  to  effectively  deal  with  the 
problem  are  included.  A scholarly  work,  yet 
readable  and  understandable.9 

MacLeod,  Linda.  Wife  Battering  in  Canada:  The 
Vicious  Circle.  Hull:  Canadian  Government  Publish- 
ing Centre,  1980. 

The  Canadian  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women  gathered  information  from  transition 
houses  across  the  country  in  1978.  The  report 
analyzes  and  discusses  the  data  in  relation  to 
incidence,  contributing  factors,  effects  of  violence 
and  response  of  professionals.  Examines  the 
societal  attitudes  and  arrangements  which  sup- 
port the  use  of  violence  to  control  women  in 
Canada.4 

Martin,  Del.  Battered  Wives.  New  York:  Pocket 
Books/Simon  and  Schuster,  1977. 

One  of  the  first  major  books  published  on  spouse 
abuse.  Battered  Wives  is  an  excellent  general 
resource  on  domestic  violence.  Its  contents  range 
from  analyses  of  the  family,  marriage,  victims,  and 
abusers  to  the  practical  considerations  of  initiat- 
ing shelters  for  battered  women.  Martin  illustrates 
the  uphill  battle  that  many  women  face  in  seeking 
remedies  for  abuse  from  the  legal  and  social 
service  systems.  She  also  describes  the  complex- 
ity of  the  victim  s situation  and  the  factors  that 
may  contribute  to  her  inability  to  leave  the  violent 
home.1 
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McGrath,  Patricia  E.  The  Developmental  and 
Implementation  of  a Hospital  Protocol  for  the 
Identification  and  Treatment  of  Battered 
Women.  Rockville,  M.D.:  national  Clearinghouse  on 
Domestic  Violence,  1980. 

This  monograph  describes  the  domestic  violence 
program  located  in  the  emergency  services 
department  at  the  Brigham  and  Women's  Hospital 
in  Boston.  The  program  is  designed  to  identify 
battered  women,  provide  them  with  sensitive 
medical  care  and  counselling,  and  refer  them  to 
community  services.  The  roles  of  nurses,  emer- 
gency service  staff,  and  social  service  staff  in 
working  with  battered  women  are  outlined.1 

"Ministries  with  Women  in  Crisis"  is  a packet  for  use 
by  local  churches  and  local,  district,  or  conference 
officers  concerned  about  such  problems  as  domestic 
violence,  economic  exploitation,  women  in  prison, 
substance  abuse,  sexual  abuse,  child  abuse  and 
single  mothers.  The  packet  contains  background 
materials  and  guides  for  carrying  on  a ministry,  and 
some  examples  of  successful  church  and  church- 
related  programs. 

Cost:  $1.95 

Service  Centre 

Board  of  Global  Ministries 

United  Methodist  Church 

7820  Reading  Road 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  4S2372 

Morgan,  Robin.  The  Anatomy  of  Freedom:  Femi- 
nism. Physics  and  Global  Politics.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  1982. 

Too  often  in  the  discussion  of  wife  and  child 
abuse,  the  question,  why?,  is  asked  in  honest 
bewilderment.  The  Anatomy  of  Freedom  univer- 
salizes the  issue,  defining  as  one  sexual  funda- 
mentalism — that  divides  men  from  women  and 
children  — and  a myriad  of  other  barriers:  skin 
color,  national  boundaries  and  so  on.  Emphasizes 
that  hope  of  change  is  the  first  step  toward 
freedom.  A book  that  will  help  everyone  working 
to  improve  her/his  community  realize  that  (s)he  is 
not  alone.7 


Nebraska  Task  Force  on  Domestic  Violence,  "Domes- 
tic Violence  Services  in  Rural  Communities,"  105 
Wedgewood,  Suite  6,  Lincoln,  NE  68509. 

In  an  attempt  to  assist  domestic  violence  service 
providers  in  rural  areas,  the  Nebraska  Task  Force 
on  Domestic  Violence  has  two  booklets  available: 
one  detailing  the  first  steps  of  organization,  the 
other  discussing  direct  services  and  funding.  The 
authors  are  clear  that  working  in  rural  areas  can 
be  both  very  difficult  and  very  rewarding.  The 
booklets  are  a good  model  for  groups  in  rural 
areas  that  are  beginning  to  address  the  problem 
of  domestic  violence.2 

NiCarthy,  Ginny.  Getting  Free:  A Handbook  for 
Women  in  Abusive  Relationships.  Seattle:  The 
Seal  Press,  1982. 

In  this  self-help  manual  for  battered  women, 
NiCarthy  raises  the  issues  women  must  confront 
in  leaving  an  abusive  relationship.  She  presents 
information  and  exercises  designed  to  help 
women  clarify  their  thoughts  and  feelings  about 
their  relationships,  examine  their  options,  and 
make  their  own  informed  decisions.  Getting  Free 
includes  advice  on  finding  the  most  effective  help 
from  physicians,  counsellors,  police,  and  lawyers. 
In  the  section,  "Helping  Yourself  to  Survival," 
NiCarthy  offers  self-counselling  techniques  to  help 
women  clarify  their  feelings,  boost  their  self- 
esteem, and  encourage  their  friendships  with 
others.  In  chapters  on  protection,  welfare  and 
housing,  the  economics  of  a single  life,  sexuality, 
loneliness,  and  new  romances,  NiCarthy  gives  a 
realistic  description  of  what  battered  women  can 
expect  to  experience  in  the  first  weeks  after 
leaving.  Getting  Free  closes  with  accounts  by 
women  who  have  left  abusive  relationships  and 
stayed  away. 

Pagelow,  Mildred  Daley.  Family  Violence.  New  York: 
Praeger,  1984. 

Family  Violence  brings  together  into  one  source 
many  theoretical  viewpoints  and  empirical  find- 
ings from  years  of  scientific  research  on  all  types 
of  violent  acts,  actors,  and  victims.  It  was  written 
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for  students,  service  providers,  persons  in  law  and 
criminal  justice,  and  concerned  members  of  the 
general  public.  It  takes  a cross-disciplinary 
approach  to  complex  problems  that  have  been 
investigated  by  professionals  in  a variety  of  fields. 
Tor  the  first  time,  people  wanting  to  learn  about 
family  violence  have  a complete  text  available. 
There  is  a vast  proliferation  of  written  materials  on 
this  subject,  but  each  one  addresses  a particular 
type  of  family  violence  such  as  child  abuse  and/or 
neglect,  incest,  wife  beating,  parent  abuse,  marital 
rape,  and  so  forth.  The  task  of  gathering  together 
the  best  of  this  literature  is  tremendous  and  time 
consuming.  With  this  book,  educators  no  longer 
have  to  independently  research  and  analyze  the 
literature,  because  Family  Violence  provides  a 
realistic  analysis  of  this  body  of  work.5 

Pagelow,  Mildred  Daly.  Woman  Battering:  Victims 

and  Their  Experiences.  Beverly  Hills:  Sage,  1981. 

Report  of  a sociological  society  of  women  who 
were  battered.  Includes  an  exhaustive  review  and 
critique  of  literature  and  research  to  1980  and  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
problem.  Pagelow  also  tests  her  own  data  against 
other  myths,  models  and  conclusions.  Differs 
from  other  studies  chiefly  in  that  it  investigates 
women's  constraints  and  perceived  lack  of  alterna- 
tives rather  than  using  them  as  subjects  for 
psychological/personality  tests.3 

Pizzey,  Erin.  Scream  Quietly  or  the  Neighbours 

Will  Hear.  London:  Ridley  Enslow,  1977.  Originally 

published  1974. 

Written  by  the  founder  of  the  first  women  s shelter 
in  Britain,  this  book  describes  how  the  shelter 
evolved  from  its  beginning  as  a Women's  Com- 
munity Centre.  Describes  the  plight  of  many  of  its 
clients  and  the  responses  they  encountered  from 
professionals  and  community  members.  One  of 
the  first  books  published  about  wife  assault.4 


Pogrebin,  Letty  Cottin.  Family  Politics:  Love  and 
Power  on  the  Intimate  Frontier.  Toronto:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1983. 

In  the  author's  own  words,  "Family  Politics  is 
about  the  meaning  and  feeling  of  family.  But  it  is 
also  an  inquiry  into  the  place  of  family  in  today's 
society,  and  the  political  uses  of  families  in  the 
public  sphere.''  Although  the  book  is  American, 
much  of  the  analysis  also  applies  to  Canada.6 

Pressman,  Barbara.  Family  Violence:  Origins  and 
Treatment.  Guelph  University,  Office  of  Educational 
Practice,  1984. 

This  Canadian  handbook,  a blend  of  theory  and 
practice,  gives  comprehensive  guidelines  and 
instructions  for  treating  all  members  of  violent 
families.  Discusses  historical  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  family  violence,  myths  and  future 
preventive  measures.4 

Roy,  Maria,  ed.  The  Abusive  Partner:  An  Analysis 
of  Domestic  Battering.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold,  1982. 

The  Abusive  Partner,  a collection  of  seventeen 
articles  on  batterers,  reflects  a diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  causes  and  nature  of  family  violence  and 
on  the  appropriate  criminal  justice  and  social 
service  responses  to  battering.  One  section, 
"Contributing  Factor,''  includes  articles  on  the 
effects  which  nutritional  and  biochemical  imbalan- 
ces, alcoholism,  pornography,  and  drug  abuse 
have  on  aggressive  behavior.  Another  section, 
"Special  Populations,''  focuses  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  batterers  who  are  in  the  military,  who  are 
alcoholics  and  who  are  imprisoned.  Articles  on 
treating  family  violence  describe  a wide  range  of 
approaches,  from  couples  therapy  to  treatment 
for  organic  and  physiological  problems  to  com- 
munity education  and  group  counselling  for  men. 
The  Abusive  Partner  also  includes  an  article 
describing  the  work  of  a police  crisis  intervention 
team  in  Rhode  Island  and  an  article  by  Nancy 
Loving  outlining  a step-by-step  procedure  for 
police  to  use  when  answering  domestic  violence 
calls.1 
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Roy,  Maria,  ed.  Battered  Women:  A Psychosocio- 
logical  Study  of  Domestic  Violence.  Mew  York: 

Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1977. 

The  intent  of  the  collection  is  to  explore  many 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  wife  assault  and  to 
demonstrate  that  a multi-faceted  approach  to  the 
problem  is  necessary.  Fields  represented  include 
psychiatry,  psychology,  neurology,  sociology,  law 
enforcement,  arbitration,  legislation,  and  service 
programming.  Community  groups  will  find  this 
book  useful  in  learning  how  to  approach  various 
professionals.  An  Appendix  which  documents  how 
the  "Abused  Women  s Aid  in  Crisis"  group  began 
and  mobilized  interest  in  New  York  City  will 
provide  practical  advice.4 

Schecter,  Susan.  Women  and  Male  Violence:  The 
Visions  and  Struggles  of  the  Battered  Women's 
Movement.  Boston:  South  End  Press,  1982. 

An  overview  which  describes  the  political  process 
through  which  wife  assault  was  defined  as  a 
problem  and  the  growth  of  support  systems;  gives 
some  idea  of  what  makes  changes  occur.  Useful 
material  for  specialists  and  community  members 
who  wish  to  address  the  problem  locally.4 

Stark,  Evan,  Anne  Flitcraft,  and  William  Frazier. 
"Medicine  and  Patriarchal  Violence:  The  Social 
Construction  of  a Private'  Event.  "International 
Journal  of  Health  Sciences,  1979  (Volume  9, 
Number  3). 

Stark,  Flitcraft  and  Frazier  write  that  the  medical 
response  battered  women  receive  contributes  to 
the  battering  syndrome.  The  authors  studied 
women  treated  at  an  urban  hospital  emergency 
room  and  found  that,  because  battering  is  not 
considered  to  be  a medical  problem,  health 
professionals  offer  only  symptomatic  treatment  to 
battered  women.  When  symptomatic  treatment 
fails  to  solve  the  battered  woman's  problem, 
medical  personnel  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
treatment  to  a woman's  secondary  problems, 
such  as  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and  depression, 
and  often  label  the  woman  as  an  "hysteric," 


"neurotic,"  or  "hypochondriac."  As  a result  of  this 
diagnosis,  the  authors  state,  the  battered  woman 
internalizes  these  labels,  thereby  reducing  her 
ability  to  understand  her  situation  and  respond 
adequately  to  resolve  her  crisis.1 

Straus,  Murray  A.,  Richard  J.  Gelles,  and  Suzanne  K. 

Steinmetz.  Behind  Closed  Doors:  Violence  in  the 

American  Family.  Garden  City:  Anchor  Press/Dou- 
bleday, 1980. 

Sociologists  Straus,  Gelles,  and  Steinmetz  report 
the  results  of  their  survey  on  spouse  abuse,  child 
abuse,  and  sibling  violence  in  American  families. 
The  authors  analyze  data  to  propose  sociological 
trends  in  family  violence  and  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  marital  conflict  and  violence 
among  family  members.  Among  the  authors' 
recommendations  to  reduce  family  violence  are 
increased  availability  of  shelter  and  day  care 
services,  greater  response  from  law  enforcement 
officials  to  victims  of  domestic  violence,  abolition 
of  the  death  penalty,  and  stricter  gun  control  laws. 
The  authors  also  review  prior  domestic  violence 
studies,  the  relationship  betwen  different  types  of 
family  violence,  and  characteristics  of  families  with 
high  levels  of  spouse  and  child  abuse.1 

Straus,  M.  A.  "Wife-Beating:  How  Common  and  Why?" 

Victimology,  Vol.  2,  pp.  2-18,  Nov.  1977. 

Findings  from  a study  on  violence  between 
spouses  are  presented.  Although  both  husbands 
and  wives  are  committing  violent  acts,  the  conclu- 
sion is  stated  that  wives  are  victimized  by  violence 
in  the  family  to  a much  greater  extent  than  are 
husbands  and  should  therefore  be  the  immediate 
focus  of  social  policy.  The  causes  of  wife-beating 
are  discussed,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  high 
level  of  conflict  within  the  family.  Probably  the 
most  often  quoted  statement  from  this  article  is 
Straus'  assertion  that  "the  marriage  license  is  a 
hitting  license."  Good  source  of  information 
regarding  definition,  extent,  and  causes  of  wife- 
beating.2 
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Walker,  Lenore  E.  The  Battered  Woman.  Mew  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1979. 

Walker  describes  the  psychology  of  battered 
women  in  this  work  by  employing  the  theory  of 
"learned  helplessness”  which  holds  that  once 
people  feel  that  they  are  helpless  and  unable  to 
control  events  in  their  lives,  it  is  difficult  for  them 
to  believe  they  will  ever  be  able  to  control  their 
lives.  Walker  uses  this  concept  to  explain  the 
seemingly  endless  barriers  and  difficulties  that 
women  experience  in  extricating  themselves  from 
violent  relationships.  Perhaps  Walker's  most  sig- 
nificant treatment  of  battered  women  is  her  theory 
of  the  cyclical  nature  of  battering.  In  The 
Battered  Woman,  she  describes  three  phases  of 
the  battering  cycle:  the  tension-building  phase, 
the  explosion  or  acute  battering  incident,  and  the 
period  of  loving  respite.  Walker  goes  on  to  explain 
the  treatment  implications  of  her  cycle  theory  of 
violence. 

The  book  concludes  with  a section  entitled  "The 
Way  Out,”  in  which  Walker  examines  safe  houses 
and  legal  and  medical  alternatives,  and  analyzes 
the  various  forms  of  psychotherapy  used  by 
professionals  with  battered  women  and  men  who 
batter.  Highly  recommended  for  all  who  are 
providing  services  to  battered  women.1 

Walker,  Lenore  E.  The  Battered  Woman  Syndrome. 
Mew  York:  Springer,  1984. 

Result  of  a research  study  conducted  over  a three 
year  period  with  four  hundred  women.  Identifies 
key  psychological  and  sociological  factors  which 
compose  "the  battered  woman  syndrome.” 
Walker's  applications  of  the  "learned  helpless- 
ness” theory  and  the  "cycle  of  violence”  theory 
were  tested  in  the  study.  The  book  is  essential 
follow-up  reading  to  The  Battered  Woman.4 

Watkins,  Carol.  Victims,  Aggressors  and  the  Fam- 
ily Secret.  Minnesota:  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
1982. 


abuse  and  marital  rape.  Identifies  commonalities 
found  among  family  aggressors  and  victims  and 
discusses  similarities  found  in  dynamics  and 
circumstances  of  abusive  families.  Delineates 
factors  which  facilitate  violence,  examines  inter- 
vention strategies  and  gives  recommendations  for 
action.4 
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